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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Partners—the United Nations 
and You (p. 7) 


Digest of the Article 

While the Security Council and the 
General Assembly make the headlines, 
the specialized agencies affiliated with 
the U. N. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil carry on effective work. This little 
publicized aspect of U. N. work is de- 
scribed in the book, Partners: The 
United Nations and Youth, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Helen Ferris Tibbets. 
Some of the “case histories” of children 
aided by U. N. agencies, included in 
the book, are summarized in this article. 

There is the case of Hana Spotiva, 
aged 3, who was carried away from 
doomed Lidice. Five years later, after 
arduous search by U. N. field workers, 
she was returned to her mother. 

In another case it was determined 
that Adolf Rashid had been born on a 
British boat. He was helped to a nor- 
mal life in England. 

Filipino children suffering from night 
blindness regain their 
vision when U. N. workers made pos 
sible a change in their diet. 

A Chinese mid-wife was impressed 
with the need for sterilization of instru 
ments and more of the babies whom 
she delivered lived 

These case histories are a few of the 
thousands which are the work of U. N 
specialized agencies, 

Activities 

1. Have the class refer to Your Key 
To Understanding World News, Senior 
Scholastic, October 4, 1950, Part II, 
pages 16-17. Most of the class can be 
asked to make a chart indicating the 
U. N. specialized agencies and their 
functions students may be 
asked to iffvestigate one of the agencies 
in whose work they are interested. An 
example of the work of the agency can 
be given in an oral report to the class. 
The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
ther leads. 


were able to 


Superior 


erature will 


2. A committee can work on a radio 
script dramatization of “The Case of 
Hana Spotiva.” 

3. Ask two students to enact a socio- 
drama (extemporaneous) in which they 
play the roles of a U. N. field worker 
interviewing a parent who is asking for 
aid in locating a missing child. 

4. Students may be asked to write 
“letters-to-the-editor” of the local news- 
paper in which they invite attention to 
the work of U. N. specialized agencies. 
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Steinberg. Oxford Book Co., 1950. 60 
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of Public Information, Lake Success, 
New York. 36 pp., 25¢. This pamphlet 
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dents’ Handbook of the World Organi- 
zation. Senior Scholastc, Oct. 20, 1947, 
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This handbook includes full page treat- 
ments of each of the specialized agen- 
cies 

“The United Nations: A Unit of 
Study for Secondary Schools,” by Lo 
retta E. Klee, Social Education, Octo- 
ber 1949, p. 279. An outline for study 
of the U. N., with bibliographical sug- 
gestions. 


Social Security (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 

The Social Securify Act, passed in 
1935, was revised this year. It now cov- 


ers 45 million ers. The old age 
pensions featur@ of the law provides 


for an increase up to a maximum of 
$80 monthly for a worker who reaches 
65 years of age while in covered em- 
ployment. His wife and children un- 
der 18 receive additional sums. 

Coverage has been extended to an 
additional 10 million people including 
farm workers, self-employed people, 
and domestic servants, 

Other features of the act include 
joint Federal-state programs for unem 
ployment imsurancé, payments to aged 
people who are not covered by pension 
laws, and to other dependent groups. 

Millions of workers are covered by 
pension plans in private industry which 
supplement government plans. Others 
are covered by Government-sponsored 
pensions. The effectiveness of payments 
in allaying insecurity will depend upon 
the value of the dollar. 


Aim 

To have students understand the 
major provisions for social security by 
the government and private industry. 


Assignment 

1. Which groups of people are cov- 
ered by the old age pension- provisions 
of the Social Security Act? How is the 
money provided for payments under 
this Act? 

2. List and explain briefly other pro 
visions for security under the Federal 
law. 

3. Discuss the connection between 
private pension plans and the old age 
pension law of the Federal government 

4. What criticisms have been made 
of present provisions for social security 
by government and private interests? 


Discussion Questions 


1. If had Congress 
would you have voted for or against 
the recent revisions that were made in 
the Social Security Act? Defend your 
vote. 

2. Discuss the connection between 
social security payments and changes 
in the cost of living. 

3. What should you as a future 
worker or employer know about present 


you been in 





2-7 


government and private efforts to es 
tablish 


' 
-clal security’ 


Activities 

1. Ask 
parents or other adults on their social 
The 
late appropriate juestions. Interviewers 
Are 


ered by the Feder al social security pro 


students to interview their 


security status class can formu 


might ask, for example you COV 
visions for old age pensions?” “How are 
payments made?’ One result of the sur 
vey may indicate the extent of aware 
ness in the community of social security 
information 

2. Get in touch with a nearby United 
States Employment Service office. Ask 
for A speaker to address the class or an 


Ww he " 


on social security laws 


issermbly teachers undertake a 


lesson it is usual 


for students to ask a number of ques 


tions which can be answered only by 


‘ xperts 
Reference 


Will You E.njov a Ripe Old Age? 
Scholastic, Nov. 3, ‘49 


” 


Sentor 


Should Radio Networks 
Editorialize (p. 12) 
Digest of the Article 
Those that 


radio stations should have the right tc 


who believe owners of 


editorialize hold that since this right 


1s enjpoved by > of tarot it should 


also be the right of broadcasters; that 


it is unfair to deprive the public of ex 
pert opinion that it would not receive 
that giving radio 


stations the right to editorialize will dis 


otherwise mwhoers of 
courage the surreptitious ways in which 
broadcasters editorialize in practice 
Opponents hold that radio broadcast 
ers are using publicly owned air waves 
and the public is entitled to impartiality 
that the 
right to editorialize would make diff 
cult the F. ¢ ( efforts to 


prese ntation of 


in the presentation of issues 


gain time 


for pposition points 


of view that editorializing on the air 
' 

would destroy public confidence in a 
communication medium that is a pow 


erful educational force 


Discussion Questions 
Which of the 
giving 


torialize d 


argurne 
broadcasters the 
! 


you regare 
vincing? 
H m “ <j you answer 


argument 


} 


Activity 
A class committee > class as A 
+} 


ole, can nonitor ne ar f 


waves for 
Different 


bre assigned to 


in afternoon and 


the 


evening 


hours of day may 
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National Affairs Article: Meet the 
82nd An evaluation of the 


new Congress and a survey of some of 


Congress 
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world trade and development and an 
evaluation of the program's achieve- 


ments 





various groups. Reports should be con 


fined to programs in which news is 


presented or speeches given on cur 
rent Committee members 
should determine what point of view, 


if any was expressed by the speaker 


problems 


Ww hat subjec ts were disc ussed The ‘ lass 


can then seek to determine whether 


. 
there was any evidence of editorializing 


on the basis of the limited study 
One result of such a study may 
1 more alert approach to radio and TV 


be 
listening 


Twilight of the Wise (p. 20) 
Aim 

To show how the spirit of ¢ hristmas 
can break down the unnatural barriers 


that war erects between men 


Motivation 


Have 
that 


you heard of any other inci- 


dents «curred during the recent 
that, even at such times 
brotherhood of 


those incidents? 


wars to pr ve 


theres a fur lamental 
What ere 


man 


Topics for Discussion 
What war 


# this story 


prov ides the bac kground 
How 


the incident narrated by 


many vears have 
elapsed since 
Middleton 
which the story opens? 

Where Middleton and Manny 
Stewart interned? W hy does Middleton 


say that, up to the time of their escape, 


1 the with 


and Christmas 


were 


year Sept inclusive eneept 


Uwrowg May 
Cemtents copyright 
Bingie eudectiption, 


(2 & seomceter Teacher Bai tion 


during schgo| holidays « 
ieS@, by Seholasiie Corporation 
6 echo 


he and Manny Stewart had little in 
common? Explain Middleton's state- 
ment: “ an experience of the kind 
he [Manny] and I had, even if it lasted 
only a few days, counts for more than 
years of ‘knowing’ somebody.” 

What factors persuaded the two men 
to attempt an escape together? From 
the beginning the two have a pretty 
good idea of what they're up against 
What are the hazards involved in the 
escape? What precautions do the two 
men take? What conditions make the 
stopover in the Bayarian chalet espe 
cially dangerous? What conditions are 
decidedly in their favor? 

In your opinion, which of the two 
men correctly evaluates the situation? 
Why? Explain Manny's remark about 
the young girl: “Wisdom or cleverness 

which are we up against?” 

What final coincidence makes the 
escape successful? Why did Manny 
the adventure himself? 
Comment Middleton's statement 
“That's the worst and the best pf war 

you feel a brotherhood with the other 
side that vou can't get away from, and 
equally that you can’t give way to.” 
Do you agree? Why or why not? 

Give your interpretation of the poem 
that ends this story. 


never discuss 


Activities 

1. Read and report orally on another 
Hilton piece, “Pedal Bombard,” Lit- 
erary Cavalcade, December, 1950, p. 8 
Note especially the description of 
Christmas, 1914, in the trenches of 
France. Have vou heard or read about 
a similar incident? 

2. Write a poem, an essay, or a short 
story this theme: The 
Christmas spirit helps two people (or 
a group of people) who have been 
enemies to heal their differences, at 
least temporarily 


on seasonal 


Noah Webster (p. 17) 


If the “man on the street” were asked 
to associate a book with the name of 
Webster, the answer would probably be 
the dictionary. This week's picture-panel 
page shows also his work for cultural 
independence from Britain and his ef- 
forts to simplify spelling 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 





Security: a-2; b-3; c-3; d-4; 
f-1; g-1; h-2; i-1; j-4 
Il. Twilight of the Wise: a-2, 
d-l, e-2 
Words to the Wise—The Joyous Season 
l-winter solstice, 2-Yuletide, 3-creche, 4- 
masque (also mask), 5 Handel's “Messiah.” 
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frame it—and it’s yours 


with @FGUS 79 


You can't miss with this world-famous any time of day or night. And talk 


ellex-type camera. Just frame your about color! This great Argus camera 
subject in the big Argus view hinder really delivers with full, natural color 
and shoot the works pictures you'd be proud to show any 

You don't have to be a camera where. Ask for it this Christmas — see 
whiz not with ar gus 75. Right it at the better camera or department 


ff the ha . ' ewell shots stores! 
THESE 3 FEATURES DO THE TRICK! 


an shoot indoors and 
afte dark with this built-in 
a 12 black-and-white or 
color pictures on one 


roll of him 





You have a smooth shutter 


~. J elease, and a ready-to-shoot 
’ signal. Interconnected film 
wind prevents double 


exposures 


an argus 75 costs only 


Piug-in f 54 4Qss Leother corrying 
wnt ($4.08 ose ($2.50 extre) 
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HOW TIMES HAVE GHANGED! 








& live in a far different land 
\ today than we did in 1900 
when Goodyear built only bicycle 
and buggy 


tires. In remaking 


America, tires have played an 
important part— and none more 
than Goodvear tires For in 
these part fifty vears Goodyear 
has manufactured more than 
500,000,000 pneumatic motor 
vehicle tires—by far the largest 
production of any tire company 


’ 


in the world 


Out of this unparalleled experi- 
ence have come many historic 
improvements in tire safety and 
dependability that have sanc- 
tioned faster travel and made 
better roads a necessity. This in 
turn has led Goodyear to develop 
tires. like 


those pictured here, that have 


giant earth-moving 
made it possible to hew out great 
super highways in a fraction of 
the time once require d. 


Tires—As Much As $3,000 Each 


Some of these huge tires stand 8 
feet high and weigh up to 2,000 
pounds. One with its inner tube 
costs more than the average 
motorcar. Yet contractors find 


them good investments because 
they can carry loads up to 150,000 
pounds at speeds of 25 miles 
per hour and better. They are 
dramatic evidence of Goodyear’s 
ability to give you a better tire 
for anything on wheels — from a 
wheelbarrow to a giant bomber, 
or for your car or truck. 


Giant Goodyear Off-the-Road tires build the 
highways on which “more people ride on 
Goodyear tires than on jany other kind!” 


GOODFYE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” ~ Every Sunday {BC Network 








QUESTION: Where does cereal 


grain mean “Merry Christmas”? 


ANSWER: In Bulgaria. After the 
children receive’ their gifts, the father 
of the family sprinkles a handful of 
grain on the doorstep. Then everyone 
makes a Christmas wish for health, 
happiness and an abundant harvest. 


QUESTION: What makes a hockey 
player a high-score man? 


ANSWER: He's alert, fast. He doesn’t 
miss many shots at the goal! That's be- 
cause he keeps fit by sleeping and eat- 
ing properly. And you can be sure he 
helps protect his health by starting each 
day with a “high-score” breakfast! 


“iQ 


QUESTION: What is a “high-score” 


breakfast? | - 
ANSWER: Glance to the right. There's C2 
a breakfast that will give you “get up — ea ZF 


and go,” help keep you “scoring” in CEREAL % miLK BREAD AND 
school and games. An inadequate SUTTER 

lor fortified margarine) 
breakfast can slow you down, so start 
every day with a good breakfast, and 


add up a high health score 


for instance, 
Post's 40% 
Bran Flakes ... 
so good and 
good for you. 


| 


Products of General Foods 


Post Toasties Svger Crisp Post's 40% Bron Flokes Post-Tens Grope-Nuts Flokes Post's Wheat Meal 
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Fourth in a series of guest editorials 
written for Senior Scholastic 
by ten great Americans 


Good Citizens Make 


Good Communities 


By Jackie Robinson 


Second Bosemon, Brooklyn Dodgers 


HEN I was trying out for the Montreal Royals at a 

Florida training camp in 1946, I was pretty green. In 
college I had played all sports, though I was really bette: 
at football and basketball than baseball. But Mr. Branch 
Rickey, General Manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers, who 
signed me up for his Montreal farm team, had confidence in 
me, and figured I might make a second baseman 

Most of the players were very decent to me, but one of 
them, Lou Rochelli, went out of his way to help me. He was 
an experienced second baseman, while I had been chiefly 
a shortstop. There's a lot of difference between playing short 
stop and second base. Lou showed me how to approach the 
bag, to take the shortstop’s throw, to get rid of the ball fast 
He had no 


obligation to teach me these fine points. In fact, it would 
} 


for a double play, to hurdle a sliding runner 


have been easy for him to make it tough for a Negro boy 
just breaking in. But he didn’t And when we opened the 
season in Jersey City, I was at second base, not Rochelli 
That’s what I call real team spirit. I'll never forget Lou 
Rochelli 

It's fellows like Rochelli that we need in every town 
America is made up of thousands of small communities in 
which people of all types live, work, and play together. This 
country began as a group of neighbors. The Pilgrims got 
together even before they landed at Plymouth Rock, and 
signed the Mayflower Compact “for the general] good of the 
olonie.” If they hadn't been good neighbors, ready to help 
each other out, they never would have survived 

The more *things that people working together in a com 
munity can do to benefit everybody, without depending on 
the Federal or state governments, the stronger our nation 
will be. We can’t have a healthy, free America without good 
friendly, neighborly communities at the bottom 


What do I mean b 


a friendly community? Let me tel! 


you what happened in one small town I know. Half a dozen 


teen-agers in the igh school got together and formed a 


Youth Forum. It soon grew to more than fifty young people 
f all races. They held meetings in the Neighborhood House 
a settlement supported by the Community Chest and private 
givers, in a section where a large number of Negroes live 
[he secretary of the Urban League, a community im 
provement organization, had been waging a long battle to 
enforce the housing laws and clean up the crowded, dilapi 
lated shacks. One house with 17 occupants had only one 
filthy toilet. Finally she 
} 


howing 


hit on the idea of selecting one home 
| be done to improve it at little cost 


and s 


This house had two rooms, in which a mother and five 
children were living on relief. The father had been moved 
to the county tuberculosis hospital. There was one bed, a 
rusty stove with gaping holes in the smoke pipe, peeling 
paint, and falling plaster. Some merchants gave materials 
The landlord agreed to pay for the paint. The carpenters’ 
and painters’ unions offered free advice. A women’s organi 
zation of the Presbyterian Church undertook to do some 
sewing. But who was to do the heavy work? 

The members of the Youth Forum volunteered. In three 
week-ends, 18 teen-age boys and girls completely renovated 
the house. They cleaned and painted, installed plumbing 
put up partitions, and built furniture, including bunks. For 
the first time in his life every member of the family had his 
own bed 

The local newspaper took photographs of the house before 
and after the job, and published the story. As a result of 
the public interest it aroused, the Mayor and Council votec 
to establish a town-wide housing program 

This was one constructive way to make good on the 
pledge contained in the American Heritage Foundation’s 
“Nine Promises of a Good Citizen” 

‘I will try to make my community a better place to live 
in—by taking an active part in community organizations 
by giving my time, effort, and money to civic enterprises 
and by being a good neighbor to all.” 

No matter how busy vou are, choose a tew organizations 
whose purposes you know are sound, and work at them. | 
mean organizations like the Boy and Girl Scouts, the 4-H 
Clubs, the Red Cross, the Community Chest, the churches 
the community forums, the National Conference of Chris 
tians and Jews, the Urban League, and many others 

The important thing is the spirit in which you meet and 
work with the people around you. But if we leave out some 
groups of people from our blessings, whether they're Japa 
nese, or Mexicans, or colored people, or Jews, or the people 
across the tracks, we aren't practicing real democracy 
They're all human beings who need food and clothing and 


houses—and love—just like anybody else 





Partners... 


Millions of children throughout the world 
will be happier this Christmas 


because of U.N. specialized agencies 


them outdoors with the others 
cd sim the illawe Then the 
father along with all the 
und the boys over fifteen 
ver into a truck 

ion Camp 
ne of the trucks 
some other chil 
ed away, behind then 
Hames What the 
that lay they sait 
iticial, SS Cenera 


een assassinated 


And the leclared 


¢ an exainple to the 
untries of wi 
defied 
ume, instead, a sym 
ivilized world of something 
nust never happen again 
ere did the Nazis take Hana? 
Five years passed, The war was over 
In an old flour mill in Esslingen, Ger 
iis hopes and dreams he nany, 4 group of men and women 
Nations that was to be . were searching among the vast number 
he people that he sp of records collected there. They were 
tl nembers of the Child Search staff of 
nternational orgar the International Tracing Service of 
e United Nations, and they were 
looking for Hana’s name. Word had 
hed them that Hana’s mother, stil] 
living despite 


W 


vusband 
} 


pie of vw world wor 


case histories 
N. agencies s 
; . ; } 
s: The United Na her concentration cam; 
In some instances, the nprisonment, wanted them to bring 


back her little girl 


been somewhat condensed 
yt ' » 
spuce 


The searchers found Hana’s picture 


n the big s« rapbook the Czech Govern 

Where Was Hana Spotiva? vent had made of all the Czech chil 
fren kidnaped by the Nazis 

They took Hana’s special card from 

he files. On it was the record 

search team had learned 

n they had looked for 

childret linine 

war. From | 

ks loaded with the 

to Prague and tror 


Poland In a 


lren had all been ex 


, ' 
the captors < alled 


Those considered 





the United Nations and You 


he knew 
them 
ilive. But 
man Was 
after those at Esslingen But 
heard from Hana’s mother, the Czech told 
Ministry of Welfare 


: , 
telegram from a man who signed him 


me time wait 
them 
ficial 


who lived J 
a little adopted girl w 


received a long 


Rags for shoes and rags for clothing were a common sight 
in many countries of the world after end of World War Ii 


widow of a 


lenazification 
re was an 
ge where he 
who might 
Czech Min 
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nembers of a 
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had men 


ay. Into 


itment. The 


worker 


Nazi 


had 


court 


V illage, 


ho must be about 


eight vears of 
the adoption ret 


the 


ly searchers looked 


brought taem. There 


Hana Spotiva. On the officia 


sheet her name had been 

Hana Spot. But attached was 
which her full name appeared 
With the 


} 
r ‘ n 


1 , 
evidence they now had 


0 Franktort t 
1e Military Government 
‘ , ' 


returned t 
tain from tl 


officjal permit for her remo 
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il and 
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ng aside the widow’s insistence 
child in her 
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wh, the team members were 


firm that 
When 
Hana into the room 
all doubt that she 
a of Lidice. For al 


oug he w five vears older now 


Hana must be brought to them 
the woman led 
th beyond 


was Hana Spotis 
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ey knew 


she clearly resembled the picture they 
had seen in the scrapbook at Esslingen 


United Nations Dept f Public Informattor 


The thrill of new shoes and new clothes came to millions 
of impoverished children with aid of the United Nations. 
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Hunger probably caused this Hungarian boy to for- 
but no U.N. food went te waste ( 


Millions of pounds of dried milk were shipped abroad by U.N. through 
its International Children's Emergency Fund. This lood went to italy get his monners 





“Aunt Kuo’s” Story 


“Aunt Kuo” was what the other mem- 
bers of the class called her, for she came 
from Kuo Ta Niang, a village in Shuang- 
shu tsun, Tung Hsien, China. Aunt Kuo 
but for twelve 
out of her fifty-seven vears she had been 


could not read or write 
the one to whom all her village turned 
when babies were bor 
Although half the babies 
died, nevertheless the village continued 
} 


n, for there was 


no doctor 


to have faith in her 

When Aunt Kuo was chosen to attend 
a World Health Organization (WHO) 
course in Tung Hsien, she appeared 
promptly. The lessons were simple and 
Aunt Kuo understood them all. She 
learnéd she must cut her fingernails 
short before she helped with the birth 
of a baby. That she must wash her 
hands in hot That if she 
could possibly get it, she must use shap 


soapy water 


chiu—spirits that burn, alcohol—for ster 
ilizing her instruments. If she could not 
must boil the instru 
a long time in water. And 


get alcohol, she 
ments for 
never again, never, was she to roll new 
born babies in sand as she had always 
done. Instead, she must bathe them 
with oil 

Bursting with zeal, Aunt Kuo went 
back to Kuo Ta Niang. First she sought 
mut a friend who could read and write 
You are to put down what I say,” she 
directed, “Leave nothing out. Then you 
can read it back to me if I forget.” 

With 


descended upon the women who were 


a gleam in her“eye she next 


expecting babies. “You are to lie down 
and rest more,” she commanded, then 
added the other 


learned in her course. To 


instructions she had 
those who de 
murred, she had her answer. Very well, 
they could get someone else. Meekly the 
rebels obeved 

When, later, a WHO field worker 
visited Aunt Kuo to see how she was 
getting along, he found her boiling 
cloths and clothes in her homemade rice 
steamer. “Not one of my babies has died 
since [| went to the school,” she ar 
nounced triumphantly. “Six I have had 
All live 

Checking, the field worker found that 
Aunt Kuo had forgotten nothing. As for 
calling them “my babi who was he 


to say that the 


Stories With Happy Endings 
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ire stories 
iousands of 
thers throug vorld, children 
vi ire happi stmas because 
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Hana, Adolf Rashid, Jose 
nameless millions of other youngsters 


the United Nations is not a debating 


igencies To 


Santos, and 


society but an active world organization 
whose job is to build a better world for 
youth. 
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THE LIE DETECTOR 


What They Say— 


The Soviet press and 
long made a habit of claiming pri 
ority for Russians over inventors of 
Western nations in all fields of inven 
tion. Recently the Russians have 
added television to their conquests 
“The USSR” [we 
ahead of such countries as the United 
States and England The Soviet 
technicians have solved the basi 


quote | is way 


technical problems of mass television 
and are on the eve of reaching a 
practical solution of color television 
A new model receiver has been put 
into production with an 18-centi 
meter screen.” 

As to shortwave radio, says Mos 
cow, “it is known that as a result of 
a private agreement between the 
U. S. Government and the monopo- 
lies producing radios, already for two 
vears in the U. S. shortwave sets for 
mass sale have not been produced 
This is done from fear that Ameri 
cans may learn the truth from for 
Soviet 


eign, especi ally broadcasts.” 


This is BUNK, because— 


l The basic principles ot tele 
vision were discovered by Vladimir 
Zworykin, Philo 
other Americans between 1924 and 
1933. Zworykin was born in Russia 
all right, but escaped from that coun- 
try during the Revolution and has 
been an American electronic engi- 
neer since 1919 


Farnsworth, and 


Oa xO SO KOK OL DSA A 


radio have 


t News 


2. As of October, 1950, there are 
107 television transmitting stations in 
the U. S. More than 7,500,000 fam 
ilies own TV sets 

3. At last report, only two cities 
in USSR have television transmitters 

Moscow and Leningrad, with two 
others planned. It is believed that 
receiving sets are 


SOS 


few, if any, TV 
manufactured for private use. An 
American family with only an 18 
centimeter screen (7 inches) would 
consider itself abused. Ninety-eight 
per cent of sets sold in U. S. have 10 
inch screens or better. 

4. Color TV in America is not “on 
the eve” of solution. It is here. 

5. The great “shortwave conspir 
acv’ will be news to the 5,000,000 
Americans who own and operate 
shortwave radio sets. The average 
citizen can buy one for $60, which he 
can_earn in five working davs 

In Russia, a similar set would cost 
him 850 rubles (30 davs’ wages) —if 
he could get one. But nine tenths of 


the Russian people can listen to radio 


OS Ee 


ee 


~“—~ 


LOO 


_ 


only in public places where they hear 
noting but government broadcasts 
It is a crime to listen to foreign 
broadcasts. The Soviet government 
devoted 1,000 radio transmitters to 
jamming the Voice of America, Radio 
Free Europe, and British Broadcast 
ing Corporation programs 

If an American wishes to listen to 
Radio Moscow he has only to turn 
to the N. Y. Times to find the wave 
lengths and hours of broadcasts 

Who's afraid of truth? 


DOD 
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A SURVEY OF THE NEW CHANGES IN OUR SOCIAL SECURITY 
LAWS AND HOW THEY WILL BE APPLIED 


Rides a Boom 


ployer, likewise, pays a tax of 1% per 
cent of the same wages. Every three 
months the employer sends the work- 
ers tax plus his own contribution to 
the Government. The money then goes 
into a special fund known as the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Fund. All benefits-are paid for out of 
this fund. The Government itself con 
tributes nothing 

Up to now the worker's tax has been 
applied only to the first $3,000 he earns 
each year. Beginning in January this 
will be changed to the first $3,600. In 
1954 the tax rate itself will be in 
creased from 1% per cent to two per 
cent. 

Self-employed persons have no em- 
ployers to share their tax with them 
Their tax will be at a higher rate—2% 
per cent beginning in 1951, and three 
per cent beginning in 1954 


How Much Benefits Are 


Sizable increases in benefits, under 
the new law, became effective In Sep- 
tember. For an individual worker, ben- 
efits now range from $20 to $68.50 a 
month, with an average of $46. In 1952 
benefits will be increased again, to a 
maximum of $80 a month. This is for 
the retired worker himself. If his wife 
is over 65, too, she receives a pension 


half as large as her husband's. If the 
retired worker dies, his widow's pen- 
sion is three fourths as large as his 
would be 


The Social Security System 


Now take a look at the chart on 
this page. You will see that old-age and 
survivors’ insurance is only part of the 
social security system (see item marked 
1). There are also eight other programs, 
all of them jointly administered with 
individual states. 

For these assistance programs, as 
they are called, Uncle Sam_ takes 
money out of his general tax funds, and 
matches contributions made by the 
states. The states, in turn, raise this 
money by taxes levied on employers 
(the exact system varies in the dif 
ferent states). The individual states 
determine who receives this financial 
assistance, and how much is received, 
although the states must meet certain 
standards set up by the Federal Gov 
ernment. 

Unemployment insurance is the larg 
est of these joint Federal-state programs 
see chart, item marked 2). There is a 
separate unemployment insurance law 
in each state. Most states pay unem- 
ploved workers amounts averaging $20 
to $25 a week for periods of about 20 
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weeks. For an unemployed person to 
obtain unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, he must register at a local employ- 
ment office. He must first show that he 
was fired from his job, and did not 
leave voluntarily. He must also be 
ready and willing to-work if a suitable 
job is found for him, and he must have 
worked on insured jobs a certain length 
of time during the last year or two Be 
fore he lost his job. 

There are three types of benefits for 
children (items 3, 4, 5). These include 
help to crippled children, protection 
an care for homeless or neglected 
children, and various health services for 
mothers and infants. 

In addition help goes to needy old 
sxcople who are not covered by regu 
- old-age benefits; to needy blind 
people; and to children whose families 
cannot afford to support them (items 
6, 7, 8). Congress has added one other 
type of assistance (not shown on chart) 
to the social security system. This is aid 
to permanently and totally disabled 
workers—injured or ill men and women 
who cannot work again. 

For all of these assistance programs 
(other than unemployment insurance) 
the Federal Government will spend 
about one billion dollars this year. 


The Private Pension System 


Now that we have examined the 
various parts of our social security sys 
tem, let’s get an over-all long-range view. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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in addition to programs shown above, Congress has added assistance for totally and permanently disabled workers. 





Should newscasters like Lowell Thomas, 
when speaking for the station, have the 
right te give the station's own opinion? 


HIS week m December 15 
T rate Bill of Rights Day 
rT } eur 
Amendments to onstitu 


se Amendmen 


t Rig! ts 


n special honor the 


Should Radio Stations 


A pro and con discussion of whether radio stations 
should have the right to express their own opinions 


the point we discussed above: Because 
broadcasters use public property (the 
the radio station or network itself which air waves). the people, through the 
FCC, have the right to place certain 
general restrictions on broadcasting 
But note carefully: All people agree 
that neither the FCC nor any other 
Government body has the right to cen 
individual programs. All FCC re 
such as impartiality) ap 


an important person in public life, or 


a forum discussion. It is not usually 


is editorializing 
Who decides whether or 
casters should have the right to edi 


torialize? Here we run into Uncle Sam's 
To reach your home 


not broad 


part in the matter 
must use the air 
by all the quirements 
people and thus are controlled by the ply to long-range program content. 

Government. Only so many radio In 1941 the FCC ruled that broad 
TV stations can operate in one “i casters must not express their own opin 
The National Association of Broad 
rganization made uy 
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nearly al 
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YES! 


1. Broadcasters are entitled to the same 


right to express opinions enjoyed by 


everyone else 
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Editorialize on the Air? 


everyone else has? Why 
1 told “Let 
pinion over 


any- 
my 


privilege 
should you be singled out anc 
everyone else express an 
station, but don’t ever say 
lf on the air 
in answer to this 
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your 
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They Say 


Some people 


question lat anyone can 
start 


number of 


a newspaper. But only a certain 


people can own radio sta 


‘ 
tions, because of the limited number of 
frequencies 

This, while true in theory, is not true in 
The cost of starting 
per in a large city has risen to 


of dollars. Many newspapers have been 


practice. a newspa 
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of daily 
is declining 

1.750 today 


number of 


to meet rising pr 
total 
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As a 
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from 2,000 in 1938 to 
But in the same period the 
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result the number 


radio stations has from 750 
to 3,000. (About 750 
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weas 
With 
tions as daily newspapers, the argument 
that broadcast 
few is no longer worth considering 
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almost twice as many 


ing is limited to a chosen 


2. The more opinions we have, the bet- 
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getting their aCTOSS 


Radio stations must operate in the 
public interest 


It is beside the point to compare the 
number of newspapers with the number 
of radio stations. The point is that, years 
ago, it was decided that broadcasting 
has a special part to play in our lives 
It was decided iat radio shall 
“convenience 
On the matter of 
controversial issues, radio has served as 
an umpire 
represented on the air 


wisely, th 
operate in the public 


interest, or necessity.” 


seeing that all sides are fairl, 
But who 
game in which a person 
was the umpire aad a player at the same 
timer 


waves, 
ever heard of 


This is what is happening when we 
stations to editorialize. The ex 
pression ot 


lead to 


allow 
opinion on a subject can 


easily “slanting” of all news re 


ports on the subject. Most newspapers 
to the editorial 


ilso know, in many in 


their editorials 
But we 
that 


news stories and 


confine 
page 
stances some newspapers do 
distort facts to 
Radio 


trapped in the same kind 


slant” 
fit their 
c asily be 


pitfall 


editorial policy can 


2. Editorializing will make it even more 
difficult for the FCC to insure over-all 
impartiality 


The FCC is charged with seeing that 
broadcasters maintain an over-all impar 
tiality in presenting controversial is 
sues, This is done mostly on the honor 
system. It is almost impossible for the 

FCC to listen to and analyze all broad 
casting. Only 
plaint against a 
FCC take action 

When editorializing by broadcasters 
begins, it becomes even harder for the 
FCC to see that broadcasters maintain 
over-all impartiality. Thus we run the 
danger of losing altogether FCC super 
“public interest” in radio 


serious com 
does the 
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broadcaster 


against 


vision of the 


3. Radic stations speak with an author- 
ity far outweighing other forms of com- 
munication 


Let's make one other comparison be 
tween radio and newspapers. In reading 
a newspaper we know that in most 
newspapers the front page has straight 
news, and the editorial page has opin 
ion. But radio is quite different. As you 
tune in a program, and perhaps don't 
listen too carefully to the introduction, 
sure whether you are 
hearing opinion? The an 
nouncer broadcasting an editorial opin- 
ion of the station one evening may be 


how can you be 


news oF 


the same announcer who presented the 
news morning. Many 
people can easily be confused by this. 

If the himself steps in 
with he could well 
destroy built tradition 
of fairness and impartiality. Not know 
ing whether he is hearing news or opin 
ion, the to distrust 
everything he hears on his radio. 


summary in the 
broadcaster 
his own opinion, 


radio’s carefully 


listener may come 
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U.N. Crisis in Korea 
Raises Fear of New War 


Will Korea's frozen boftiefields 
become the birthplace of another 
world war? Stotesmen around the 
world asked that question as they 
purzied over what to do about 
Red China's invasion of Korea 

1. On the Battlefront 

In Ne nber, U.N 
rushed nearl ill North Korean 
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India tried to plan some sort of 
ompromise. Meanwhile, the United 
States and five other 
the General Assembly to discuss the 
invasion of Korea. Under 
Action for Peace Plan” 
S. Secre 
Acheson (see 
the Gen 
can act in situations 
veto blocks 
By a 
could 


actor 


nations asked 


Chinese 
the “United 
proposed originally by U 
tary of State Dean 
News pages Nov l issue ) 
eral Assembly 
threatening peace if a 
action in the Securitv Council 
two-thirds vote, the Assembh 
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States has 
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atomic bomb. The President re plied 
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consideration of its 
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He said he did 
because it is 
such a terrible weapon. The Presi 
lent added that he alone has the re 
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sponsibility to decide 
homb would be used 
The Atomic Energy Act 
by Congress in 1946. provides that 
the President of the U.S 
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Truman-Attlee meeting 
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Many Europeans fear that 
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U.S. uses the bomb in 
Asia—so 
Russia might strike back with atomic 
ittacks that 
the European nations allied with 
the U.S 

After a conterence 
Premier Rene Pleven, the 
Minister, Clement R 
Hew to Washington last week 

“Trouble 
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many Europeans believe 


would devastate cities 
French 


British 
Attlee 


with 
Prime 
always brings us to 
more closely than ever,” he 
said as he left his plane to see Presi 
dent Truman 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, reported 
on the black news from Korea 
What the President and Mr. Attlee 
talked at once dis 
losed. Probably thev discussed how 
fo save U N 
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forces in Korea 
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“Bring Em Back Alive”’ 


A 30-inch-high that 
may revive some persons given up 
for dead after the heart stops beat- 
ing, awaits its first test on a human 
being 

Last week Dr. Charles P. Bailey 
head surgeon at Hahnemann Medi 
Philadelphi Pa.. cde 
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EUROPE: 
message shouted by 
a torchlight parade of thou- 
sands of European young people at Strasbourg 
month of 
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France, 
Council of ments, but 
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bloodless and motionless 


Toward Protestant Unity 


A new organization will speak 
with the joint voice of more than 31 
million American Protestants and 
members of Eastern Orthodox 
churches in the U.S 

The name of the new group is the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ of the U.S.A 

The orgafti created in 
Cleveland November 29 at 
ittended by delegates 


Haw ill and 


heart and its connecting 


while the heart is temporarily 


ion was 
cere 
MOoNeES from 
every stat ind from 
Alaska 

The Ce | is the result of the 
nerger of eight existing interchurch 
including the Federal 

Churches of Christ 
port of the new Coun 
itestant faiths and fow 
lox faiths 


idual churches through 


organizations 


, which have 
150.000 iy 
out the U.S 
The Council has appropriated 
nearly $4,500,000 for its first vear of 
work. The Right Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill was elected to head the new 
Council He is the presiding Bishop 


Europe's Consultative 
all-European 
operation among the 15 member-governments. 


hopes 


Aeme phot 
rejected pro- 
favored co- 


Assembly 
federal 


Assembly. 
state, 
Assembly 


can now merely make recommendations to member-govern- 


to become “parliament of Europe.” 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

What's Behind It: The new organi 
zation does not represent a merge! 
of the beliefs and practices of the 
individual Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox faiths. Rather, it will 
serve to give the 29 faiths a strong 
matters of religious 


joint voice in 


and moral interest. It will also give 
local church workers a single center 


in which to ex« hange ideas 


H-Bomb Site in Carolina 


Uncle Sam has picked a 250,000- 
acre site in South Carolina for pro- 
duction of materials for the hydro- 
gen bomb 

The U.S. Atomic 

ission selected the 
the Savannah River 


hetween 


Energy Com 
area. It is on 
which forms the 
South 


Congress 


boundar Carolina 


| has already 
$250. 000.000 to 
More 


time goes on 


ind Georgia 


ppropriated start 
millions will be 
AEC of 


ficials emphasized that the plant will 


m ike 


project 


led 
ee i 


only materials for atomic 


weapons and fuels. Actual assembly 


ot H bombs will he done 
The H-bomb may prove to be a 


elsewhere 


thousand times more powerful than 
bombs. On the 
H-bomb 


“ordinary” atomic 
other hand, the 
work at all 

About 1,500 families living on the 
site will 
within the next vear 


may not 


have to move elsewhere 


ind a half 








United Nations News 





Assembly Nears End of Historic Session 


‘We are gathered at a desperate 
hour to save the peace of the world.’ 

So said General Carlos P. Romulo 
of the Philippine Republic, president 
of the 1949 U. N. General Assembly 
as he called the first 1950 session ot 
the Assembly to order September 19 
The war in "Korea was uppermost in 
every delegate’s mind 

What could the Assembly do to 
save world peace’ Many people be 
lieved the Assembly was nothing but 
It could talk 


recommendations to 


a “debating society 
if could 
the powerful Security ¢ ouncil or to 
But 


anv real action 


make 
nember-governments how 
ould it take 

The Assembly 
antage ove! the Security 
In the Assembly. Russia can't block 
wtion by isting a veto The As 


ill questions by ma 


has one great ad 


Council 


€ mbly de« icle ; 


ority vote or, in the most important 


Fac h 


Russia 


iatters, by two-thirds majority 
wmber ration has me vote 


sbout 10.000 times larger in area 


mibor h is the same 


et rt) 

i 
news pages Nov 
1950 had 


h ive 


eto-tree 


session 
it would 
ear history 

But the 
steppe 1 out 


to build a 


ibly goes home 
This 
world situation 

nt Nazrollah En 
may keep the dele 


veal be 


Assembly ‘5 

uur press 

Secretary-General’s Term 
Secretarv-Ceneral is the 
ve thoer Hi 
He is elected by 
the re« el da 
secre 
term ex 
iry Russia used het 


nt the Se 


Lies 


urity 


Council from recommending him for 
a second term. So the Assembly 
voted to extend Mr. Lie’s term for 
three years. The Russians say they 
will pay no attention to anything 
Mr. Lie says or does as Secretary 
General after his present term runs 
out. (See U.N. News, Oct. 25 and 
Nov. 15 

(2) Italian colonies 

The General Assembly has settled 
the future of Italy’s three 
At this session the 
Assembly: (a) voted to unite Eritrea 
with Ethiopia; (b) 
wreement under which Italy takes 
harge of Italian Somaliland for 10 
asa U.N atte: 
that time Somaliland becomes inde 


pendent c 


former 
( olonies in Afric a 


approved an 


ears trust territory 
ipproved the meeting 
! Constituent Assembly to set up 
Libva as a tree 


effective in 1952 


4 government tor 
and united nation 
Last week this Assembly 
king for Libya. He will he 
Mohammed Idiris el 


emur ruler) of Cyrenaica 


elected i 
Saved 
Senussi, the 


eastern 


part of Libya. (See U.N. News 
Dec. 6 issue. ) 

(3) Spain ban ended 

Spain isn't a U.N. member. In 
1946 the Assembly denounced 
Spain's government as fascist. A 
resolution was passed urging all 
U.N. members to remove their am 
bassadors or ministers from Spain 
This fall the Assembly repealed this 
resolution. U.N. specialized agen 
cies were told they could admit 
Spain if they wished to do so. (See 
U.N. News, Nov. 15 issue. ) 

(4) Korean war aid 

Besides backing up Security Coun- 
ci) action in Korea the Assembly set 
up a commission to help rebuild war 
ravaged Korea and to unify Korea 
under a free and democratic govern 
ment. The commission has begun 
work. The Chinese Communist at 
tack in Korea may upset the com 
mission's program. (See U. N. News 
Oct. 11 issue. ) 

5) UNICEF extended . 

The U.N. International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (see page 7) has 
handled $152,000,000 for aid to chil 
dren in 60 countries. The Assembly 
extended UNICEF until 1955 

6) Membership 

The Assembly elected the Repub 
lic of Indonesia as the 60th U.N 
member, but refused to give Na 
tionalist China’s seat in the U.N. to 
Communist China 








‘ 


RED CHINA'S nameplate appeared at the United Nations for the first time on 


November 27 
see page 14), Gen. Wu Hsiu-Chuan 
the U.N accused the U.S. of 
at General 
of Great Britain 
Dubes, U.S 
U.N 


charges 


delegate 
invited Red 


that the U.S. was taking 


While Chinese Communist armies attacked U. N 


aggression 
Assembly's Political Committee), 
although sign says Iceland! 
Wu also appeared before the 
China to attend during discussion of 


control 


forces in Korea 


left), head of Red China's delegation to 


in Formosa and Korea. In photo 
Wu sits next to Kenneth Younger 

Next to Younger is John Foster 
Council. The 
Chinese Communist 
Sept. 27 issue) 


Security 


of Formosa see 
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We Praacrncins WHAT HE PREACHED, WEBSTER WROTE IN THE 7860'S 
— OO WE BLINDLY IMITATE ENGLISH g THE FIRST SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
WAYS? why DO WE TEACH OUR CHILDREN THEY MADE USE OF AMERICAN WRITINGS AND IDEAS. THE MOST 
FROM BOOKS ABOUT ENGLISH CUSTOMS IMPORTANT WAS THE “BLUE BACK SPELLER” 
ANO WRITINGS? TO HELP UNITE THIS 
NEW NATION, WE NEED AN AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 





LOOK AT THIS LETTER 
“FEBRUARY” IS “FFEBREWARIE” 


AND $O ON. iF AMERICANS DON'T 
LEARN THEIR OWN LANGUAGE, 


PRETTY SOON THEY WON'T BE 
ABLE TO UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER 
\ AT ald. 


ty pceeupempnnenenenn 
: Sexoors BOUGHT WEBSTER'S SPELLING BOOK BY THE MILLION. WEBSTER PASSED OUT 
COPIES TO ADULTS, TOO. - J 


























HEREAFTER, WHEN YOU PRINT 
YOUR PAPER, SPELL ACCORDING TO THIS 
800K. 














a. CLUTTERED UP WITH USELESS if YOU DON'T KNOW 
LETTERS, MR. WEBSTER \-—r THE WORD, THERE'S THE PLACE 
a Aor Rr ( TO LOOK IT UP 
— \ 


SPELLED THE WAY THEYRE 
PRONOUNCED, DR. FRANKLIN 
HERE ARE SOME CHANGES | 

PROPOSE 





5 coors ALL OVER THE NATION USED 
WEBSTER'S SPELLERS, GRAMMARS, AND 
DICTIONARIES. THAT'S ONE REASON WHY 
AMERICANS ALL OVER OUR VAST LAND 
LEARNED TO SPEAK AND WRITE THEIR 
LANGUAGE VERY MUCH ALIKE, ALTHOUGH 
IN MANY COUNTRIES THERE ARE DIFFERENT 
DIALECTS — EVEN IN NEIGHBORING 
VILLAGES. “WEBSTER'S” DICTIONARY 
/ / (NOW MUCH ENLARGED AND CHANGED 

Weester GAVE UP THE MORE STARTLING OF HIS FROM THE ONE NOAH WEBSTER PUBLISHED 

SPELLING IDEAS. BUT SOME OF HIS NEW SPELL IN 1628) IS STILL OUR GUIDE TO USE OF 

BECAME PART OF OUR LANGUAGE. WORDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

















Social Security 


{ ontinued from page Il) 


social security system 


l. When 


started in iG 


tive 
it was the subject of 
~ Con 
i 


Now 


roves 


ersy, in and out 


its value seer to lave 


gre 


been i “<) there were miy a 


if f ¢ pposed 


pension { 
000.000 workers will 

urits Another 

rr | ided in 


ler the 


wi) (MM 


after 
| “T { ire 
pensic of $100 a 
it their own expense 


lifbers P } 


guar 
anteed a month 


Steel 


" 
naae 


ump nies 


up the wiween a 


worker's social security benefits and 
$100. 

This development has led many peo 
ale to believe that we are creating a 
whe podge of pensions—with 
workers getting sizable pensions through 
both social security and private plants 
workers getting only social se 
and still others getting nothing 

rvers believe that more study 


some 


other 
curtty 
Sore 


should be ven to equalizing pension 


benehts 
3. There is one major worry hanging 
This worry is 


n other words, 


ension systems 
! he d lar 
worker retiring on a 

may be able to pay 


But 
shelter 


pen 


what 
food 
tremendously in 
ten years? The worker 
1960 will find that 


won t 


pension 

he cost it 
go up 

next five or 
x in 1955 or 


hits come near COV 


$65 pension 
ering the cost of living 

Thus pension experts realize that our 
whole vsten 4 pensions depends on 
value of the dollar—what it 


will buy in terms of food, clothing, and 


the future 


shelter. If the value of the dollar drops, 


their scale will 


| 


pensions at present 


mean less and less to retired people 


We would then be faced with the 
choice of boosting the scale of pensions 
(at a cost of billions of dollars) or of 
allowing pensions to become less and 
less of a retirement “nest egg” to which 
workers could look forward 

These are some of the problems that 
may have to be faced. For the present, 
however, the changes in our social se 
curity law mean greater security and 
happiness in old age for millions of 


Americans 





Answers te last week's puzzle 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
| ACROSS | _ DOWN | 


Narrow 


Berred words refer to foods Anewers appear next week 


A Crossword Puzzle by George Hanst, 
Oakland (Maryland) High School 1 








S 


rw 


Q 3 4 


io 


7 5. De 
°*9O A 


iz “ 


sweet 
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STUDENTS are invited te submit cresewerd pursies for publication in 
Scholastic Magosines. Each purtle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from Mistery, Art, Science, or any field of know!- 
edge. Maximum about 60 werds, of which at least 10 must be related 
te the theme. For any puttie published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 


must include purtle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, eddress, school and grode Address: Pursie Editor, Senior Scholosti<c 


7 Gest 12th St. New York 3, NY 


Tread 


pening 


Transgressions 


1. Ocean 
r 2. Anima! tat 

3. Group of eight singers. 

4. Fifth day abbr.) 
5. Fruit 
6. Bat 


of week 


| 
nit 
ipital 


lo pay for another 
neal 

l7th Greek letter 

Hotels 41. Auction 
1002 ( Roman numerals ) 
Juice of a plant 
Nickname for Edward 
Atop 

Steamship abbr 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


On the line to the left each ot the 
following statements 1umM- 


ber preceding the vord or phrase 


which sentence 


Each counts 7%. Tot 


1 
best « ompletes 
} 


a. As 
the Social 


mv re t isions of 


the t tal 


| 
a result 


umber 
the law is ; 


LO millio 3. 60 million 


ll 150 million 
under provi 
Security Act 
ntributions of 


LOnS 
1 
are finance: 


the government ilone 
the government empk eTs 
and employees 
> emplovers and workers 
4 emproyers mly 
ent 
to a single retired worker (with 
the Social 
about 


$50 


The maximum monthly pay 


under 
vill be 


family 
Act 
1. $25 3 
2 $50 4. $150 
4ll of the following groups 
the Social 


uit a 


security 


are 
covered by Security 
Act, except 


l. tactory workers 


2. farm workers 

3. domestic workers 

4. doctors and lawyers 

All of the following groups may 
receive benefits under provisions 
of the Social Security Act 


¢ ept 


ex- 


1. crippled children 
2. unemployed workers who left 
their jobs voluntarily 


3. needy old people 
4. workers who have been un 
emploved for only three 
weeks 
Unemployment insurance provi 
Social Security Act 
are administered 
1. jointly by the 
governments 
the Federal 


by state governments 


sions of the 
Federal! ind 

state 
2. by government 
3 


4. by employers in the state 


A pension system set up by sey 

eral steel companies provides 

that retired workers will receive 

l. the difference 
worker's social security pay 
ments and $100 

2. $100 monthly 
anv government 

6 | no 
ered by 
Act 


4 dismissal pa 


betwee a 


in additi 
pension 
if they are cov- 
Security 


pension 
the Social 
equal to 


month’s salary 


The Social Security system of 
the Federal government is now 
l. five vears old 

2. filteen years old 

3. twenty-five years old 

4. 161 years old 


When revisions of the Social Se- 
Act providing for in 


creased payments came up for 


curity 


a final vote a few months ago 
they were 


1. approved by a large majority 
in Congress 
approved by a narrow ma- 


jority 


19 


8. defeated by a large majority 
4. referred back to committee 

lf the value of the dollar de- 
creases, people on pensions will 
be 

|. benefited 

2. unaffected 

3. in a better position financially 
4. less able to meet their needs 


My score 


ll. TWILIGHT OF THE WISE 


In the space opposite each letter 
write the number of the correct answer 


Each counts 5. Total 25 


SsuCcCESS of 


Manny 


Middleton credits the 
the escape t luck and 
Stewart s 
l. poetry 
2. German 
bovhood spent in the Bava 
rian.Alps 
Midwinter is chosen as the best 
time tor the break bre ause of the 
1. long nights 
2. snow 
sun's heat in the daytime 
As camouflage against the moun 
tain bac kground the men wear 
dark glasses 
look like 


yuttits spotted to 
foliage 
coats made of bed linen 
lo Middleton, the house in the 
alley looks like 
a Christmas card 


l 
2. an omen of doom 
3. a mirage 


According to Middleton, the 

worst and best of war is that you 

|. find the key to yourself 

2. feel a brotherhood with the 
other side 

3. find people like Manny only 
to lose them 


My My total score 


score 


My name 


Quiz for Issue of Dec. 13, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
’ the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
A noun 
equal to one 100th of a meter 
Also Spelled 


Measure ot length 
A meter 
entimetre 


centimeter 


s 39.37 inches 
From the centimetre 
pension—A made at 
regular intervals to a person after he has 
From the 
allow- 


, 
French noun 
noun. Payments 


retired from active work 
French neaning 


annuity 


noun payment, 


ane 


A noun. Safety; treedom trom 
doubt. From the L 
meaning literally freedom 


security 
danger 


noun securitas 


anxiety tin 
from care 

telecast — 
“Telescope” wo tre ision 
broad ( cast 


on broadcast 


and 


THE JOYOUS SEASON 


T here 
“Merry 
you to join us u 
word game. It's based on popular Christ- 
mas terms and traditions. Fill the blank 
with the name of the thing described 
(No “gift” for a high score. Just a 
bolic red feather to put in your cap—or 

your Christmas stocking! ) 


many wavs t ving 
Christmas!” Our 


1 round of fun with this 


are so 


way is to ask 


sym- 


Point in sun s course that 


traditionally corresponds with the be 


the Christmas 


ginning of 
st day of the year 
Another 

from the 


season, 
horte 
way of saying 
Christmastime name of 
v¢ English god of winter 

French for miniature 
tableau of stable at Bethlehem built at 
Christmastime 

Old 
performance in 
traditionally 
this season 


dramatic 
wore 
with 


form of 

which actors 

masks associated 

Oratorio by a famous 

German composer; regularly performed 
during the Christmas season 


Answers in ‘Teacher Edition 








20 


lt was a Christmas night adventure that the others. We began to hide food till we 
had a store; then we collected warm 

two war prisoners would never forget— clothing and white coats made of bed 
: : linen, so that we shouldn't be spotted 

nor will you forget this story of it... against a snow background. Then we 
had to make plans for the actual escape 

but I needn't tell you about these, part!y 

because they weren't very different 

from those of other esc apes I've read of 

and also because the getaway was pretty 


easy. We had to put on dark gla SES 


FE WERE talking, on Christmas 


night, about other Christmas 


cause of the snow dazzle, and we a 
ts. | had said that twenty chocolate and chaffed each other an 
trenches some 

Middleton few littered roofs amongst the 


stared down at the camp below— just 


wT , 4 , , » in the forests 
: “Of course, by that time the hue and 
! jueer lac , an Eng- cry must surely have been raised but it 
hman we been during the war didn't worry us much. You can’t chase 
1} nleine h two men over high alps in midwinter 
e¢ «plained with a smile I . 
ing. We managed it, you and in practice you don’t consider it 
. » | , slieve > tw 1 
know—thanks to luck and Manny Stew because you don't believe the two men 
‘erman.” . would ever be such fools. We were 
«d then that this fellow Mid though, and we were quite happy about 
lleton had deliberately stayed up to talk o it. | don’t believe I've ever had a feeling 
ae tl thers had gone to bed: he of suct. almighty ecstasy as that morn 
new 1 had known Mannv from the con ing as we climbed farther and higher 
versation at dinner. | had quoted one up the snow slopes till we reached the 
# Mannys last poems und we had all ear Aang _ 
» eshet © menhally me ve day was glorious, and we 
argued about what it probably meant 
. yt TT 7 . 
f us, that is, except Middleton, who out in the sun during the afternoon 


» mM) y t } b 
seem the kind of person to argue slept, knowing that it would be itt 
cold at night, and that we should have 


to keep moving all the time. We did: 


By JAMES HILTON talk very much, except that Mar m 


to brush up my German. We « 


4 poem anywa 


known 


ind descended the other 
no trace after 
ld—the mountains en 
every hand. Manny led the 
nightfall the moon rose 


I said. “Manny made 


ontacts. 


counts for more ' 
lol m without a halt 
Wing, somenor 

we might 


} 


it ment away, and bea 
vouldn't 


oourse Man ’ ’ ' Middleton went | ” as 
had much in « hought we ought to tr " I next day there was n 

winter, because of the long al ind a freezing wind 
lea that ’ utterly exhausted and slept tor odk 
l 


the prison cam 
} he had an i 


f December might be lucky utes in any sheltered p 


least a month before 
more than a few words with im ice we 
} find, until our stiffening limbs awa 


had his own friends—« ips interested in ecause even in wartime C.« 


] 
hooks and all that. Then one hristmas spirit had its ma us. We began to walk and cl 
re t hing ind olliti "I ‘ 


him, I remember, about 


’ ‘ my recite poetry 
¢ up to me when | was il Manny ecited poetr 


home We were 


Hecause can 

s did pass During 
luring the cold 
kind of 
exact mo 
w number 
came on 

he sevent! 


Im Ding lence cant be s 1d come to the « 


was just a m our v were chilled and utter 
food supply ind tu we I | nake things worse 
Well, we thoug ’ ratively fine weather | 


and we prayed tor th ( 1 1 vstorms began. I 





We siglh Mh 
sf 
Wa ee 


his 


A 


future as I did, for he 
‘Tm 


Manny saw the 


said once, in that wry way of his 


afraid we 


wrong 


ng against the 
langer white 
The trouble’s going to be 
that want b id, not that we 
shall.’ e Sar Kept going, and 
+} 


been guardi 


sort with these 


coats of 


ve next thing t le is a le iring 
sky and a valley sta opening at our 
feet, and fa 1 I ilmost as if we 
ould have j s to it. a clus 
ter of lights 

Middleton went i: “There 
liscussion about what we should 
we had planned it so ome in 
yur heac is. We'd comforted ourselves by 
thinking that as soon as we came to a 
ouse we'd wait till the occupants had 
gone to bed, break in, and take some 
food. So with this new and exciting 
hope we staggered down the slope, run- 
ing when we e level of the 
Ynewoods, and checking our pace by 
vild grabs from tree to tree. I can re- 
member now dark it was in those 
woods, and rather we kept 
stumbling rar scratching our hands and 
faces. Then, just ahead of us—almost as 
if it hadn’t been there before, if you 
know the feeling—we saw the lighted 
vindow of a house, shining out exactly 
like a Christmas card. Yes, and smoke 
curling up from the chimney. Exactly 
like a Christn Warm and com- 
festing and sentimental 
“But, of course, the light at the wim 


was no 
do— 


many 


came to th 


terrifying: 


1as card 








If F/ 
J Wp 
J Vf Y, a“ 


dow meant that there were still people 
out of bed, so there was nothing for us 
to do but wait—and since it was Christ- 
mas night, we guessed we might have 
to wait a long time. We were so ex- 
hausted that we threw ourselves on the 
and 
the pinewoods 


und rested a minute or two 
as I looked veges at 
reaching up the side of the mountain, I 
1oticed a star touching the dark edge 
»f the treetops ne little star, I can 
almost see woods and that star 
now if I shut mv eves 

“I dare say we waited a couple of 
hours—it as long. What 
began to puzzle us was that there was 
no sound from the house. We were 
quite close, and the night was-still 


ought to have 


grass 


just 


those 


seemed twice 


surely there been voices 
or a dog -barking or But 
there wasn’t. At last Manny whispered: 
‘l can’t stand this hanging about any 
longer—I'm going to scout round" 

“We crept to the 
saw that the place was a mountain 
chalet, timbered and heavily gabled. 
We listened awhile but there still wasn’t 
a sound—brt I'll ¢ 1 what there 
was. There was a most luscious, and to 
us an infuriating smell of cooking. In 
the end that settled it. We groped round 
to the doorway, and Manny tried the 
handle. It turned—the door was un- 
locked. A gust of warm air reached us 
and—more overpowering than ever—e 
definite smell of sizzling meat and roast 


something 
and 


outside wall 


you 





y / VOW Du VAL 


ing poultry. I looked at Manny and my 

look meant: Let's take a chance ; 
“We entered the and tiptoed 

There was a room that 


house 
along a corridor 
had a strip of light under the door, but 
Manny was trying to de- 
where ve larder e didn’t 
strike And then suddenly 
we heard footsteps on the inside of the 


still no sound 


duce tl was—W 


dare matches 


lighted room, the door opened and 


young girl came walking straight into 
us—actually she’d have collided with us 
if we hadn't stepped away. I don’t think 
my heart has ever jumped as much as it 
did at that Manny had the 
presence of mind to say ‘Guten Abend.’ 

“The light from the 
full on us then, and it 
curred to me what a grim and frighten 
ing sight we torn, scratched, 
dirty, eyes unshaven for 
days. But she alarmed—she 


just said, in a tranquil voice: ‘You are 


moment 
doorway shone 
suddenly oc 


must be 
bloodshot 


didn't seem 


strangers?” 
“Manny 
changed a few sentences in such rapid 
German that I cx 
it. Then I realized that we 
invited into the That room. 
I shall never forget it It daz- 
zled me, its firelight and lamplight, for 
the moment; then, as I gathered my 
wits, I saw a table set for two and food 
for a banquet warming in front of the 
log fire. Roast chicken veal, 
beans, potatoes, cheese bottle of 


answered her, and they ex- 
uldn't properly follow 
were being 


room 


slice s of 








“Seve Your Money 

i CYRANO DE BERGERAC (United 
Artists. Produced by Stanley Kramer. 
Directed by Michael Gordon.) 


YOUR EDITORS 


t hosen Stan 


mve « 
ley Kramer's film 
ersion of Cyrano 
de Bergerac as 
their Movie-otf 
the Month for De- 
Written 


by French drama 


{VOR TRI 40 0 


cember 


tist and poet Edmond Rostand, Cyrano 
1s vue of the world’s most famoys plays 
anu « w of the greatest love stones in 
hteracure 

Many of our readers are probably fa- 
mibar with the plot of Rostand’s half 
a man of 

affhic ted 


(yra 


play about 


who is 


commu. half-tragic 


rare wit and courage 


with an uncommonly large nose 


nos moose 18 a moe his i ng and his 


undoing. Because of this feature, which 
vets him off from other men, Cyr 
independent thinke 


‘( yrano 
United States. In 


us produced his fourth 


first three: 


ima row 


i the Brave, and The 


For the role of Cyrano, Kramer 
engaged José Ferrer, who scored bril- 
liantly when he played the role on 
Broadway a few years ago. Again Mr. 
Fetrer is excellent as Cyrano and he 
makes Brian Hooker's translation of 
Rostand’s lines ring with verve and wit 
We are grateful to Mr. Kramer and his 
associates, too, for not trying to rewrite 
Rostand’s immortal limes 

Ferrer so far outshines everyone else 
in the cast that we must describe the 
production as a “one-man” show—which 
it has always been on the stage, too 
In the play itself the character of 
Cyrano so eclipses the other shallow 
personalities that even the talents of 
top-notch artists would be taxed to 
make them arresting individuals. In the 
present production Mala Powers makes 
Roxane little more than sweet and sim 
ple, and William Prince, as the hand- 
some soldier whom Roxane loves, has 
about as much vitality as a department 
store dummy 

It seemed to us that the production 
lacked style in direction, settings, and 
camerawork but, after all, the play’s the 
thing, and Mr. Kramer has given us the 
play plus a memorable performance by 
Ferrer that frequently provokes us_ to 
hearty laughter and then again brings 


us to tears 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama MivThe Glass 
wwe the Men MMeYN 
“Panic in the Streets. Prelude 
to Fame. #King Solomon's Mihes. “# 
All About Eve. “So Long at the Fair 
Me Trio, MeState Secret. MUndercover 
Girl. “American Guerrilla in the Philiy 
ines. Sunset Boulevard. “Harriet Craig 
Comedy: 4“ Mr. 880. 4 For Heavy 
en's Sake, he T! Jackpot wir The Hap 
piest Days of Your Life. “Louisa 

Musical: “Three Little Words 

t of New Orleans. 4Tea tor 
wm \\ h Aver 


Www The Bicycle 
Documentary: 4 Beaver Valley 
Yeste rday. 


Menagerie 


Way Ont 


i 


“Ww 
Two 
Foreign Thiet 

“mw 


Farewell t 


Jose Ferrer and Mala Powers play the 
leading roles in Cyrano de Bergerac. 


Twilight of the Wise 
(Continued from page 21) 


wine. A little Christmas tree. . . . I just 
stared and stared and left Manny to do 
to the talking. It seemed to me we'd 
probably have to surrender and make 
the best of it—we certainly weren't pre- 
pared to terrorize a girl; and for myself, 
the thought of immediate things that 
surrender would bring—food, sleep, 
warmth—nearly outweighed the disap- 
pointment I knew I should feel after 
wards. I wondered whether Manny felt 
the same, especially as the girl and he 
went on talking. At last she smiled and 
went out of the room. Then Manny 
turned to me and said: ‘It's all right 
You can sit down and make yourself at 
home.’ 

“I must have looked rather stupid 
about it, for he added: ‘Draw your 
chair to the table and don’t guzzle too 
much all at once.’ 

““But—have you—told her 
we are?’ I whispered. 

““Sssh,” he answered. ‘I don’t have to. 
Can't you see . . . she’s blind.’ 

“ ‘Blind?’ I repeated. 

“Simply the most incredible piece of 
luck,’ he went on. ‘She’s alone here— 
her father’s one of the frontier guards— 
he’s out on the mountains with a search 
party. The frontier’s quite close, too 
that’s another piece of luck. There's a 
whole platoon of them looking for the 
Englishmen — apparently 
we've been well advertised.’ 

“I asked him who she thought we 
really ‘Why, part 
of the search-party, of course—I've ex 
plained to her that we got lost, and are 
dead tired And what's 
more to the point she’s going 
to give us our Christmas dinner!’ 

““But if her father returns?” I asked 

Then we shall just be a little less 
in luck, that's all,’ he replied 

“The girl came back then, and laid 
extra places at the table. She had a very 
serene face and beautiful hands. Now 
that the idea was put in my head, it 
Yet 
re scar ely less quick 
if she had had sight 
and Manny 
talked 
tt together, and though | 

they were 
more or less, sometimes they talked too 
used words I didn’t under 


But the 


who—who 


two esc aped 
He answered 


were 


hungry 
my lad 


and 


seemed obvious that she was blind 
her movements we 
and accurate thar 
She hel; 1 us to 
earved the chicken 


laugl 


food 
They and 

ed : k 
follow what 


could saving 


quickly 
stand 


the wine— 


had a dinner 


food—and 
"ve never 

I know now I 
he girl showed us pho 
her two 
brothers front. We 
drank to their health and to the health 
of the German Army and—in our hearts 
-of the British Army, and of all brave 

(Continued on page 29) 


1 as that 

neveT 

and 
the 


tographs of her father 


who were at 





A gift that makes 
ita wonderful Christmas 


Any Kodak camera or Kodak flash outfit 
really stands out as a swell gift. It’s wonderful 
to get— wonderful to give. For example: with 
one of these new Kodak flash outfits, you can 
take action shots at night just like the news 
photographers— or snaps indoors any time. 

In the kit you get an up-to-the-minute Kodak 
camera, a supply of film, Flasholder, flash 
bulbs, batteries, and two booklets that start 
you right on the track to making fine snapshots. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


OTHER KODAK CAMERAS 
JUST “TOPS” FOR CHRISTMAS 


Kodak Tourist Camera— 
Finest folding model yet 

Smart, modern styling 
Enclosed optical view 
New-type shut 


ter release for bedrock 


finder 


steadiness. Black-and 
white pictures, 244 x 

‘4 Kodacolor Prints 
about x Range 
of models from $24 
to $95.00 


Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit 


This kit includes the new Brownie Hawkeye 
Camera, flash model, with shutter that sets off 
the flash. All pre-set at the factory —just aim 
and shoot—in black-and-white or color. $12.75 


Kodak Duafiex Ii Flash Outfit 


This kit includes the new twin-lens, reflex- 
type camera with the big, hooded view finder. 
All set, ready to snap pictures indoors or 
out, day or night. In color, too! $19.50. 
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oe 
"se 
rim 
hee 


Brownie Flash Six-20 
Camera— Makes splendid 
snaps right around the 
clock, black-and-white or 
in color. Two-position 
focusing helps you get 
sharp, clear snaps. Nega- 
tives, 2'4 x 344. Camera, 
$12.75. Flasholder, $2.92, 


Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 Camera— 
Smallest Kodak miniature; makes 
} 


sharp negatives for enlargements and 
“ 


full-color Kodachrome transparen 
cies for projection or for big 
Kodachrome Prints. Fast 
shutter with built-in flash. 
$57.50. Flasholder with 


guard, $11.50 


All prices are subject t “Kodak” and “Brownie 


without notice and in ] are trade-marks 





Wildcat Dunker 


The sun shines bright on that old Warner Robins High School coach, B. I 
Kentucky home, Registrar, who really t 

"Tie winter, the hoop fans are gay; game 

Bill Spivey’s ripe, and the players are After Bill's graduation. the U. of Ken 


in bloom, tucky reached across several borders to 
While they dunk in baskets all the day. 


Weep ne more, Coach Adolph. 


uught him th 


snatch him from under the noses of a 
Weep no more today dozen other colleges. The dunking won 
You can sing one song for that old ler was turned over to Harry Lancaster 

Kentucky drive, Kentucky's fine freshman coach. and 


For that old collegiate crown not far Harry did a wonderful job of polishing 


' 
away uD 
' 


' . When Bill moved up to the varsit 
’ ‘ corr va } | ' 
omwen : oo It ; : ist season, Coach Rupp finished the 

—" DY ‘ f Kentucky at jot And Kentucky now has a center 
wa val] a0 ! jet-propelied \ will keep them up there for at least 
veauty. It 
and pin-pot pr mm gl pivey . las always 
; never been 
its cloud-sera : e 1 mains a nice 
kev Wildcat. He pi lle popular ’ ‘ “ly 
the rebounds ind es « Ss al < vllows 

pennants 


t seventh t 


terence crown la “ason 
ulso won the Sug Bowl] tourne 
ing Bradley 


up vith a 


basketball and 


only 5 losses 
Th ugh 
fowers S44 


swworite band—Ned Harvey 


mort 1 r—Charlotte 


ismt a ge 

ball nicel 

the nations 

wing 19.5 p 
Wildcat 


ld we il 


hair und 

land, Fl 

bus } 

tucky « po 1 | i ght-point 


taken on 
ls at I I 


BILL SPIVEY 


‘ e r istic Mogorzines Phot 
Kentucky's All-American center shows 
how easy it is to play basketball—when 
you're 7 feet toll! As far as we know 
this is the first movie strip ever printed 
showing o man dunking a ball. Dunk- 
ing is simple. All you have to do—as 
Bill Spivey illustrates—is lift the ball ; was 
about 10 feet of the floor and flip - ae . 
it down into the hoop. Look at that -_ - Saw 
man's ‘hand in the last picture—it ac- 
tually is in the basket Assisted by Eugene J]. DuBow ( 


Herman Muasin, Sports Editor 





CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO WIN A CASH PRIZE 
- IN CHIQUITA BANANA’S *510 CONTEST 


How’d you like to win $100 or one of the other exciting prizes in Chiquita Banana’s 
jingle-writing contest? This contest is easy! It's fun! Here's all you have to do 
to enter .. . just write two lines similar to the last two lines of the Chiquita 
Banana jingle. The last two lines below® are given as an example of the ones 


prizes 


Senior Division 
(Students in the 10th, lith 
and 12th grades) 


Junior Division 
(Students in the 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th grades) 


SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE 
FIFTEEN OTHER 
PRIZES 


* 


These are the two lines 
to be rewritten 








TER BREAK-FAST YOU WILL GET 


THE 


PUNCH THAT YOU NEED TO 








KEEP yOu GO - ING RIGHT ON 


=== a == 


os 


THROUGH TH LUNCH 











WWETW-ER FLAKED OR PUFFED OR SHRED- DED 











so iw you TAKE 


AN -OTH~ ER 





HELP - ING — 


SSS SSS —= 


You'LL FIND YOUR-SELF MORE A- 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1 Study the Chiquita Banana jingle on this 
page. Then on plain sheet of paper write two 
final lines similar to the last two of the jingle 
Be sure to print your name, home address, 
name of school and your grade on your entry 


to: Chiquita Banana Con- 
East 12th Street, 


2 Mail your entry 
test, Scholastic Magazines 
New York 3, New York 

All entries must be postmarked no later than 


midnight January 15, 1951 


3 This contest is open to all students of the 
6th, 7th, Sth, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades 
im the continental United States, except sons or 


daughters of members of tne staffs of Scholastic 
Magazines, the United Fruit Company or its 
advertising agency. Entries must be students’ 
original work. Only one entry to a student 


4 Entries will be judged on the basis of original- 
ity, idea expressed, rhyme and meter. Decision 
of the judges will be final; duplicate prizes will 
be awarded in the event of ties. Final judging 
to be done by a panel of educators. Only ene 
prize to a family 


5S All entries become the property of United Fruit 
Company. None will be returned. Winners will be 
ennounced in the March 7, 1951. issue of Scho- 
lastic Magazines and will be notified by mail. Prizes 
will be awarded as listed on this page 


Cowra <2 man wee 


TODAY «> 
ENTER ca ae 


you 
here's YOu 


oat Orr 


contest. 
o Get boy 1" 


WOES PY ELIOT Omy IME 


now! 
oO 
to wiite them 
ont woe & 
a 
o Free COPY 
one Where oe we 
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22 Stet ££ FGeed Ff Seve Your Money 
A RECORD STORE is the pleasantest 
think of for tackling 
of the problems on Christ 
Whether vrou're looking for a 


tting we can 
erntne ,our 
mas list 
casual remembrance for a classmate or 
for something «pecial for “that «pecial 
and 


We've 


reunded up «a few gift saggestions from 


airt.” there's mvasic for every taste 


the price renge a wide one 
the current crop of recordings, bat drop 
in at veur local record shop and browse 
around before vou buy 


IN A POPULAR VEIN 


#225 ‘ B 


Love. Perry gets an assist on the chor- 
uses from the Fontane Sisters. 

# # # You're Hearing George Shear 
ing—and His Quintet (M-G-M). Shea: 
ing, piano, Margie Hyams, vibes Denzil 
Best rums; Chuck Wayne ! 

bass. A dandy gift album 


guitar, anc 


enjoys @ jazz piano 
1 } 


tvle ii his Own 


RECORDED HISTORY 
Hear It Now ” Vol 
Nar 


nn 


1 Cas 


ind current events 


rh r tathers vh 
th the 1919-1932 pe 


this third 


Hear 


if the e 
rf 
ented 
This Naas 
ess exciting than \ 
eries. but its 


There s 


volumes as a aqift 


» us the best in all respects 


ation by Edward 


hoice tor anyone 





Mehing vp your Christmas fief? 
Remember you count, teo 
sve yoursell the gift of health 


lost the whole year through! 








Every day is Christmas when you feel well! Good health pays 


off in popularity, good grades 


and good looks—a gift 


package that no money con buy. Give it to yourself for free! 


FOR THE “YOUNGER GENERATION” 


You probably couldn't go wrong with 
Arthu: rendition of #72 
"Twas the Night Before Christmas,, 
bac ke d by Jingle Bells 

like to go on 
g opposed to the Kukla 
fiering of 


Godfrey's 


(Columbia) 
record 
Fran 


selections 


However, we'd 
as bein 
and Ollie some 
volume entitled the 
Coose RCA Victor 


ivmes weve all grown 


at recent 
y Mother 
re the 


have 


rewritten so that all 
happy endings! We think fou: 
# # # Mother 


as done by 


been 


ir-olds would prefer 
ose Songs (Columbia 
Bur! Ives 

Burl has also done 


ilbum mita 


a new children’s 
three nonsensical 
White Duck,” “Two 
Littl Owls nd “Fooba Wooha John’ 

Columbia— # # But we think his 
most delightful effort in this line was an 
earlier waxing called # # # Animal Fair 
children will delight in 
called “The Whale 
and many of the folk songs on the record 

ight vour whole family. The LP 
backed by 
me of the most popu 


evert Mea le 


ning 


songs The Little 


Columbia 


he Ormic song 


will cel 
Animal Fais is 
Tuba 


rec ordings 


version of 
Tubl y the 
lar children . 


with Victor lory narrating 


FOR FOLK SONG ENTHUSIASTS 
holida 


In #22 
} 


Burl Ives isn't limiting his 
flerings to the 
g 


More Folksongs (( 


nto his songbag for less frequent 


small fry 
umbia), he reache 
which are among 


The 10° 


sung titles, some « 
» loveliest he has recorded 
LP in Robin, He Married 
nder Cowboy,” “Old Blue,” “Bal! 

Baby Did You Hear,” “Pu 

Prettv Polly,” 

Hig Barbaree 

W mmmeti ind 


ludes 


“Green 
I've Got 
Old Paint 


CLASSICAL ALBUMS 
# # #Bachs Cantata No. 13] 

ler Tiete RCA Victor). Robert Sh 

Chor ind RCA Victor Orchestra 

Paul Matthen. bass: William Hess. ter 

w; Robert Bloom, oboe; Sylvia Mar 

lowe, harpsichord; Bert 


One of Bach’s most moving 


1 
sreennouse 
work 


itment 


mintry 
their 
here leads his group in 
both the 
“Jupiter” and “Prague” symphonies that 


we have ever heard. A 12” LP. 


lharmonic for 
first ( tour 


the best versions of 


one otf 





GEORGE MIKAN 


All-Pro Center, Minneapolis Lakers 
~—holder of all-time professional 
scoring record. 





f “When you're up there battling for the pro title, every game is @ 
e crucial one — calling for plenty of stamina and IRON Nekves! 
Take that Philadelphia Warrior game last February. With 5 minutes te 
go, the Warriors had us by 8 points 











2 * But like true champions, the Lakers came through. I hit 3 “I need IRON NERVES for shots like this! But if you're a caffein 
. 


for 5 quick baskets and a couple of free throws to win e susceptible like me, the caffein in coffee can mean ‘coffee nerves’. 
and keep apace with Rochester for the title. It was no game That's why, back in high school, I switched to caffein-free Postum for 
for a guy made jittery by caffein in coffee! You see “4 my hot mealtime drink.” 





‘STAR PLAYERS KWOW THAT DRINKING POSTUM 
PAYS OFF ON THE COURT...BECAUSE (T CANT 
CAUSE COFFEE NERVES! SO SWITCH TO POSTUM... 
AND STICK WITH POSTUM, TO KEEP THE /RONW 
NERVES YOU NEEO FOR WINNING BASKET@ALL/* 


THAT 





1 YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your schoo! laboratory, you'd find out 
both contain CAFFEIN a drug an artificial 
stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless night 








POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug 
nothing that can possibly harm anyone Fel 
ows, don't risk ‘‘cotlee nerves.”” Drink POSTUM 
7 regularly at your home training table Made 
4 We pros don't have an official training table. Sc ya. from healthful wheat and bran! Delicious with 
e we make our own rules. | always drink POosTUM ’ : | cream and sugar! Yes, you ke POSTUM’S 
because it’s completely caffein-free — can’t cause vigorous grain-rich flavor! 


anyone ‘coffee nerves’.” A Product of General Foods 





BOY dates GIRL 


EMEMBER that last week on 
this page we suggested hand 
made Christmas cards as a pos 
sible solution to the problem of giv 
ing “a gift that is not so expensive 
as most Christmas presents seem to 
be”? Here are a few more ideas for 


inexpensive gifts 


Something to make out of practically 
nothing. Recipe box: Enamel white a 
metal card-file 


paint 


wooden or hox: letter 


in red “Jane's Recipes” 
n who 


using 
the name of the pers $ receiving 
the gift, of course). fill with a package 
of 3x 5 cards. Kitchen salt shaker: Paint 
a small can with lid (perhaps a baking 
Ther punch 
five small holes in lid with hammer and 
nail. Handkerchief Dis 
guise a Cigar or one of 
these methods 1) 


powder can) and decorate 


glove box 


cheese box by 
paint it-two coats 


are better than one; (2 over it with 
coat of clear 


9) 


using 


wallpaper and give it one 
shellac to protect the 
print or plaid cloth 
thumb tacks to hold material 

Something to eat. Cookie or 
Make lots of 
cookies using the re« ipe in last week's 
naga zine “How's Your 
26). Pack cookies in an 


} 


ms been 


“ illpaper 
cover it wit! 
A] box 

fracd ge 
containers Christmas 
issue of this 
Health?,” 


painte d 


book ) 

When 

as 

} 


sow tie ristmas 


ribbon Sugar 
wlum tr ' inet re nake a 
| ip) 


ne 


By GAY HEAD 


shaped pattern on a piece of fine wire 
mesh (available at any hardware store) 
cut around it with heavy 
Make a dunce cap out of the fine wire 
and fasten with fine wire or hairpins 
Stuff cone firmly and tightly with tissue 
1% pounds of gum drops 
Stick a toothpick into the fat end of each 
gum drop, then poke the other end of 
the toothpick deep into the wire mesh 


ind 


sicssors 


paper Suy 


Something to buy for practically no 
money.- Make oilcloth place mats for 
Buy 1% yards of oilcloth, 
36 inches wide. Cut out 8 pieces of ma- 
each one 12 inches wide by 16 
inches long. (This will make 4 mats of 
double thickness.) Stitch the two pieces 
of cloth together on a sewing machine 
dull sides inside, shiny sides on the out 
side. If you don’t have a sewing ma 
chine, whip-stitch the mats by hand 
using a and “thread” begged 
from the butcher—his “thread” is very 


kitchen use 


terial 


Te ‘edle 


strong. Make coasters out of leftover 
material Buy two of the 25-cent 
paper-backed books, wrap separately 
red and green paper) and tie together 
with a book-mark greeting card 


Your Girl Friend Gift 


it She perfume; a compact 
ikes puppies and kit 


and doesn't like 


an evening bag; inex 
jew 


box 


fens pensive costume 


wrestling matches elry jewelry 


flowers on Christmas 


chiffon 


she s strictly feminme 


day scort 


% @ good corresp< nd stationery with her 
and 
pect expensive enter 
date, 
likes 


ent doewmt ex monogram 


leather wallet; fo 
tain 
hondherchiefs 
something re 
her 


magatine 


teinment on a pen b as 


she probably sheet 
music 
leted to 
er hobby 


subscription 


practice! gifts 


nterest 


vnusvel sith scarf; lat 
est records er album, 
tickets te « play or 
concert earrings 
hostess equipment 


thrives on stag lines, 
and “loves” @ party, 
she's a girl who likes 
the gey and imprae 
teal side of life 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


| 
| 
| 


| @ jolly good fellow 


Buy bulbs (for “gardeners”) and herbs 
(for “eooks”) and plant them in con 
tainers, wrapped in Christmas paper 
Buy a box of plain white match folders; 
paint holly wreaths or a monogram on 
each folder 


Q. Is it all right for a girl to give a 
gift to a boy? If it is, what kind of gift 
should a girl give her boy friend? A boy 
friend give his girl? 


A. A girl is never obligated to give a 
boy a gift unless she’s engaged to him! 
If a girl decides to give a present to 
her “steady,” she should be careful that 
it isn't too expensive or too personal. 

The art of giving comes in choosing 
the right gift for the person. Instead of 
shopping around for “something diffe: 
ent,” try to think of the person who is 
going to “use” the gift. The chart below 
may suggest some answers to your gift 
problem. It also suggests that it's time 
to wish you all a very Merry Christmas! 


FROM YOU TO... see 


Your Bey Friend Gift 
if He— 

is good at sports and 
canoe 


| golf tees, of geif 

| balls; o ski wax kit; o 
hunting knife; a con 
vas gym bag; a box 
of shells for his rifle 
a book of sports or 

stories 


dreams of a 
trip next summer, he's 


the outdoor type 


adventure 
sport shirt. 


books; art prints; com 
ero equipment; classi 
cal records; magazine 
subscription 


makes good 
often 


his “co- 


usually 
grodes and 
talks about 
reer he's serious- 
minded. 


with popular records; a 
tool kit or an aerial 
for his car; good-look 
ing box of 

fudge or cookies thot 
you made yourself 


loves te tinker 
the cor and plays 
games with the 
“kids,” he's probably 


wollet 


{ 





Twilight of the Wise 


Continued from page 22 


Then she and Manny 
the 


} 
silly t was 


men 
argument 
ness, and 
should spend Christmas hunting other 
1 teasting 
added 


eart miss an- 


began an 


about whole war busi 


how that men 
men over mountains instead 
at home. She agreed, and then 
something that made my | 
other beat. She said 
you were the two English prisoners 
“ "That 
for you 
“*Oh 
wanted food 
**They 
agreed 
“"Because, after all 
much difference between English and 
German as between tired and hungry 


‘I thought at first 


would have been awkward 
said Manny 

no, I expect they 

just the same 

Manny 


certainly would 


there's not so 


people and those who aren't, she added. 

“‘Other people mightn’t see that 
said Manny, laughing 

“*They see other things instead,’ she 
said.” 

Middleton glanced round the 
as if to reassure himself of privacy be 
this 


because at 


room 


fore he continued: “I remember 
rather strange conversation 
I thought it was 
that a 
himself 
the 


the time it scared me 
just the sort of too-clever-stuff 
fellow like Manny give 
instead of sticking to 


would 
away by 
proper part of the simple German sol 
getting 
more and more panicky \ r an idea 
that had just struck me the girl 


on with all that sort of 


dier. Because, you see, I was 


was leading us 
talk 

were, 
keep us till her father 
some of the other sear« 


that she alread) cted who we 


suspe 
and was deliberately trying to 
ind probably 
came back 
out of the 
nother bottle 
Manny just 
seemed Sur- 
girl 


over 


1eTS 
next went 


to fetch a 


she 


As soon as 
room, ostensibly 
of wine, I whis] | 

what I felt al He 
prised and to 


had offered to 


the mountain that would 


then that the 
hort cut 


1 us exact 
lv where we wanted t 
} 


“I was ired again by t Mid 
dleton said ind rhe Manny ] 


vat,” 
vouldn't trus short cut 


She's id us straight 


1 in that 


“But the time sever did any- 

1ing else,” Middleton continued. “Be- 
cause while we were stil] arguing, we 
heard a commotion outside in the cor- 


ridor, then the girl’s sudden cry amidst 


nor 


men’s voices. Both Manny and I took it 
that our number was up and that the 
girl was telling them all about us. But 
she wasn’t. We could see what was hap- 
pening through the gap in the hinge of 
the door. She was crying because thev 
had brought her father home—on an im- 
provised stretcher 

“Apparently he'd fallen pretty badly 
head-wound 
and an arm was limp i lot 
and we heard the girl imploring 
there 
to hurry down to the 
And that 
hours 


somewhere—had a nasty 
He was in 
of pain 
the men who had brought him in 
of them 


vere two 


village and bring a doctor 
vould take them a couple of 

“Well 
you. Manny, as 
know. was born to be a surgeon if he 


hadn't been a poet with a private in- 


there isn't much more to tel} 


you may or may not 
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come, and those soldiers hadn't done a 
good job with the broken arm. Manny 
refixed it, and we made the old boy as 
comfortable as we could before we left 
He was semi-conscious and obviously 
didn't care don't 
you know, if things are hurting and 
somebody's helping So 
Guten Abend’ again, and made off int: 
the woods. We didn't find the short cut 
did, after sundry other adven 
manage to wriggle the 

And that's the end of the story 


who we were—you 


we said 


but we 
tures across 


trontier 


I've no doubt Manny would have told 
it better 
The odd thing is,” I said 
never told it at all.” 
Middleton answered after a 
“Il wonder if he felt about it as I did 
afterwards—that it all happened in an 


“that he 


pause 


You may not want to come right out 
and ask, but you might give your family 
a few clues, like 

Sports Shirts! Arrow’s Christmas cot 
lection stands ace-high as gifts! What 
LOOKERS! What FABRICS! 

Alpine Flannel Plaids of 100° 
Gabanaros, of rich 


virgin 
wool rugged 
gabardine—a wide range of brilliant 
plaids in several) different fabrics. ALI 
.- WASHABLP! $3.95 t& 


ire colorfast 


$10.00 


= But after all, why hint? Speil it ous 
and ask for A..R..R..O..W sports shirts! 


Cluett, Peabory & Co., Inc 
Makers of Arrow shirts « ties + sports shirts + handkerchiefs + underweor 








@ “Apple Bobbing” —another winner in 
the 1950 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. Dale Funk of Tucson, Arizona, 
aught this natural shot for a 3rd na 
award, Social Life 


awards 


tional classification 


You 
of your friends in action. Enter scenes, 
still life, portraits, or sport 
cash awards in the 1951 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 

National winners will be exhibited in 
Rocketeller Plaza, New York City, in the 
1951 

Ask your camera advisor today for a 
1951 Scholastic-Ansco Rules Booklet or 
write to 


Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Skcholest« Megeotimes acc5opt stomp advertisements 
only from reheble and trvetweorthy stamp declers 
Ow readers are edvieed te read on advertisement 
carefully before sending meney fer stomps. If the 
odvertixement mentions the werd “eppreveals, 
emp dealer will send you in eddition te eny free 
amps ef stamps you poy fer in edvence, @ selection 
of other chomp: known a8 “epprevels.” Back of these 
eperevel” stomps bee @ price clearly marked. if 
yeu keep any of the epprevel” stomps you must 
vy for them end reture the ones you de not wish 
te bey 1 yew de wot intend te buy any of the 
eporeva!l stomps return them promptly 
caretyl te write your name 
of the envelope in which yeu re- 
amps Schel < Magerines will do all in 
protect their readers from vunfeir 
reader whe considers thet he hes 
« result of hie re 
Scholest« Megatine 


can win with pictures 


animals 


pictures for 


spring of 


one te on 
vrged te 
Scholesiix« Moge 


New York NY 
900 STAMPS ox 10 


taecut 


yh oF 


For 
om 


ais APPROwaLS wert Tooay 


FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION STAMP 


~ * t s evele, Free bonuses 
| ATL YS. Gee oe o Parris tetand 


— eran vueen” 
et . . 


eval 
Otetoney 
Rares! Stamos Also Aporeve's 


eewowe! 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPARY 
mee seek on (he Lene 6@ ete 
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nw Sr 


Italy at Work 


wh bel \ 

pictures a 

|. The six 
v1 p two girls f 
Molise 


the ther is 


One 
carrving a jug of 


and girl is making 


her head 

40)-lire light brown shows a wine 

helping to move 

dark brown pic 
| 

sawing a log. He 

Trentino and Alto Adige 

The other 15 stamps are for 


t Latium 

The 200-lire 

tures a wood-cutter 
repre sents 
blacksmith t 


while mechanic. gray 


4 Valley 


lmont 


gray le 
auto 
woman at hand loom, green 
sailor steering boat, bhuie-g 
ly, mason lifting a stone 
ship builder at work, gr 
nia, fisherman drawing | 
girl sorting oranges, brownis 
Puglic 
Basilicata, girls 
Sardinia, she 


woman Carrying grapes red 


— olives nine 
herd and flock, violet 
loughing field, blue 

M are he hoy iri 

orange-red 
hn s~Romagna 


lark green 


I 
Umbria, boy p 


ing wagon load of grain 


Courtesy of Vivterte Le Bienes, New York (itr 


Four of the new Italien stamps 


Twilight of the Wise 


Continued from page 29) 


sort of world? Mind you, it did 
happen—we escaped all right. That 
much is on record. And the roast chick 
en was real epough And yet yh 

lazed with exhaustion 
anxiety 


ther 


well, we 
id sick with 
And the girl was 


with 


were 
and wild wit! 
and 

Thing 


vou re like 


blind 
pain 
you when 
said, they happen m 
ind then he went on 
vorst and the best of war 
brotherhood with the other 


; 


it you can’t get away from, and 


equally that vou cant give way to. I 


often wonder what became of the old 
bov—whether he got better; I hope he 
lid. He was really quite a veteran—far 
too old anal fat to 
like iS 
fter the Armistice 

a 


1 } } 
i girl rrut he 


be chasing youngsters 
mountains. A few 
Manny 
both the man 
had no luck 

find the chalet on the hill 
Anvway, its twenty 
too late to 


But vou in 
I felt when 


veT years 
was in Mu 


tried to trace 


uldn't evel 
sicte 


years ago now 


hold an inquiry over it 


understand how 


quote d that 


perhaps 
you 
poe it dinner 7 

‘Oh, the poem we were all 
about?” I asked 

“Yes 18 a matter 
knew Manny 
must admit 


arguing 


of fact, I 


had written it 
h 


never 
poetry, I 
But 

that poem well, it reminded me.” 
I nodded. The \ Manny 
poems after his 
ve shelf at my elbow 


isn’t much in my line 
lume of 
Stewart's last issued 
| and 
found the page, and 
catch the firelight as 


sense for the first time 


yur ways are strange 

d br ther} ood 

range 

vindow in the wood 
} 


w upon the 


jave not seen 
green 
} 
singie star 
} ‘ 
where terrors are 
lies 


nind 


whose beauty 


and in the 


rht o the 


wise, 


ind 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 
and Big Bargain Lists to new 
customers for S postoge and 
handling 

Dept 206, Jamestown, N.Y 


rR: 


Jamestown Stamp Co 


Ws 


HARRIS &2 CO 


ZANZIBAR 


Selomean »eo, Gombica, Tengenylke and 
Comp!ste _ echon given 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY Dept 58 


107 Transit Bidg.. BOSTON, MASS 
Islands, 


Caicos, 
Ellice, 


Piteairn 
Turks, 
Gilbert, 





No Refill 


" nome mn ieave 


i +} 


see a doctor 
Doctor after 
irgling with salt water 
Sailor: “What 


pe doed three 


ibout iroat 


i sore 


examinatior 


again! I've been 


times!” 


Service with a Sneeze 
Man 


thon) 


ying his car in filling sta- 
‘Tll take two quarts of gas and 
a pint of oil.’ 

Filling Station Operator 


i ‘ 


ind would you Ike me oO 


stop] 


‘O.K., sit 
sneeve in 


our tires?’ 


Off-Beat 


The new police ite 


shown his night beat 


that 


that’s 


You see 
tance? Well 
beat. No 
the sergeant 
The 
showed 
mance 

‘You 
the p | 

Yes 

Well 
f wr ( hic ig 


it’s Bearded, Too! 


Next I \ ] - vou how we shock 
the wheat 
listen to this?” 


“Dear me. Should | 


murmured the woman from the city 


Savings? 


a smoking com- 
partment of a train were discussing the 
vagaries of men. One said, “I know a 
man who writes a very small hand to 
save ink.” 
Another said 


he three men in 


“A triend of my father 
always stops the clock at night to save 
wear and tear on it.” 

‘Your men are spendthrifts,” said 
the third. “I know an old man who 
won t read the paper bec ase he Savs 


it wears out his glasses 


On Growing Up 

When I 
father 
long with the old man 
When | 


prised at how much the old 


was a boy of fourteen my 


was so dumb I could hardh get 
was twenty-one I was sur- 
man had 


' 
\e arned in seven years 





To All of Our Readers 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


y No issues during Christmas vacation. 
4 See you again Janvary 3, 1951 











Peet fece oi cre Perec oes or 


Doctor of Extraction 


Screams from a house caused a pass 
ing pedestrian to rush in and offer his 
A distracted mother explained 
small son had 


The stranger went into vigor 


services 
that her 
quarter 


swallowed a 
ous action and in a few moments re 
covered the coin 

“Oh, doctor,’ 
‘how lucky it was that you happened 
along! You certainly knew how to get 


said the grateful mother 


it out of him.’ 
But, madam 
I'm not a doctor 


replied the pseudo 
doctor I'm with the 


Internal Revenue Bureau.” 
N 


Won't Talk 


W illic mother, | vish 


said his 


\ 1 run across the street ind see how 
ld Mrs. Brown is this morning.’ 
A tew 


and rep 
t 


Willie returned 


minutes later 


Can‘t Miss 


Village ( onstable You're 
Come along with me to see the judg 

Autoist: “What law have I violated?’ 

Village Constable: “I don’t know ex- 
actly which one, but I know you can’t 
drive the whole length of Main Street 


urrested 


in this town without bustin’ at least one 


of ’em.” 


New Deal 


The landlady brought in a plateful 
of extremely thin slices of bread 

‘Did you cut this bread, Mrs. Smith?” 
asked Mr. Whifflepoof 

“Yes,” snapped the landlady. 

‘O.K..” said Mr. W., “shuffle and I'll 


deal.” 


in Economics 


Advertising Manager: “Where did 
you get this wonderful follow-up sys- 
tem? It would drag money out of any- 
body ™ 


Assistant 


Course 


‘Tll sav it would. It’s com 


piled from the letters my son wrote me | 


from college 


Lament 


I wish I were a kangaroo 
Despite his funny stances 

I'd have a place to put the junk 
My girl hands me at dances. 





NEWEST 
UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet” for all-purpose, speedy 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
n ottractive, convenient-length 
transparent plastic holder. Clips to 
pocket; won't roll off desks. Finest 
quality rubber; choose red for pen- 
cil erasing, gray for ink ond type 
writing. Refills, of course 
There's only one JET—Weldon Rob 
erts—so be sure to ask for it by 
name at your stationer’s 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO 
Nework 7, N. J. 
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SENIORS Kridcc's mew tees, 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Po 


Sell your Behoo! Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. Memory 
Rook & Uhest tneluded Highest comets 
sioms. Monthly Bullet 


Agencies going like wild fire Murr 
chro SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh 50. 


Buy 
Christmas Seals 


‘De Se Be ee a Se he 











And if you always want to be right, you'll make 
PLANTERS PEANUTS your No. | dessert and your 
\ No. 1 between-meal snack. Believe it or not, 


PLANTERS contains more iron than whole milk and 


more protein, pound for pound, than beef-steak! 
“Mr. 


we seamur Lhat’s why you should always look for 
Peanut” on the wrapper of the peanuts you buy. And for 
additional treats, try the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT 


BAR and the delicious PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER. 


Planters 4% und fm Peanuts 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Turkey 


January 3 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Facts on Turkey 
1950, free: Mr. Smith Visits Turkey, 
1950. tree Turke y, 1950, 
free; (Posters) Pictorial History 
Map, 1949, free, Turkish Information 
Office, 444 East 52nd St., New York 22, 
N. Y. The Republic of Turkey, by Ben 
1948, 12¢, United Na- 

Center, 334 Bond 
People of 
1946, 65¢, 


Picturesque 
also 


F. Crowson fr., 
tions Education 
Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
Turkey, by Eleanor Bisbee 
East and West Association, 62 West 
45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. What 
Should Be Turkey's Role Between East 
and West, by H. A. Kuyucak & others 
Town Meeting Vol. 15, No. 16), 1949, 
10¢, Town Hall Inc., 123 West 43rd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y 

BOOKS: Turkey, Old and New, by 
Selma Ekrem, $2.75, (Scribner, 1947) 
Turkey, by Vernon Ives, $1.25, (Holi 
day, 1945). Turkey; Key to the Fast, 
by Chester M. Tobin, $2.00, (Putnam, 
1944). Turkey, by Emil Lengyel, $3.75, 
Random House, 1941) 

ARTICLES: “Next Targets for Sta- 
lin?” by W. Attwood, Collier's, Oct. 14 
& Oct 21 1950 “Turkey Looks 
Toward the West,” by E. D. Ellis 
History, Nov 1950. “New 
Turkey Senior Scholastic, Apr. 5, 
1950. “U. S. Aid Little; Big Results in 
Turkey,” U. S. News, May 12, 1950. 
“Wild West of the Middle East.” by 


Current 


G. Jones, Time, Oct. 24, 1949. “Star 
and Crescent on Parade” and “Turkish 
Republic Comes of Age,” by Maynard 
Owen Williams, National Geographic 
Magazine, May 1945 
FILMS: Turkey, 18 
March of Time Forum Edition, 369 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. Impor 
tance in international affairs due to lo- 
cation; history from Ottoman Empire 
to today’s struggle to maintain control 
of Dardanelles; attempts to modernize 
economy Neu Turkey, 
rent, Ency 
1150 Wil 
Modern- 


industry 


minutes, sale, 


and education 
30 minutes, silent, sale or 
clopaedia Britannica Films 


Wilmette, I 


and 


mette Avenue 
izing of 
Ankara 
FILMSTRIPS: Modern Turkey, 40 
frames, Turkish Information Office, 
444 East 52 St., New York City. His 
tory and development of Turkey since 


agriculture 


its independence. Free 


Career Club Material 


FILMS: Visual Aids for 
Programs Selected for Secondary 
Schools), by Walter J. Greenleaf. A list 
of films (16mm) on guidance problems 
Booklet 


Agency, 


Guidance 


occupations, and industries 
free. Write to Fed Security 
Office of Education, Division of Voca 
tional Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

FREE PAMPHLETS: Dietitians To 
day. Write to The Amer. Dietetic Assn., 
620 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 


3-T 
Your Career. Rev. 2d ed. Textile In- 
formation Service, Suite 1901, 551 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, 1950. 24 pp 
Nursing with a Future for 
You, Committee on Careers in Nurs 
ing, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19. (If or 
dered in quantity, 5¢ each; single copy 
free.) Automotive Jobs in Yourtown, 
U. S. A. Service Section, General Mo 
tors Corp., 3044 W. Grand Blvd., De 
troit 2, Mich. 1949. 39 pp. Professional 
Opportunities in Girl Scouting. Person 
nel Dept., Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., 
155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17. 1949. 39 pp- 

OTHER BOOKLETS: Television 
Job Opportunities in Programming and 
Production, Administration, Engineer 
ing, and Writing. Western Personnel 
Inst., 30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, 
Calif. 1950, 51 pp., $1. Write to Supt 
of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for any 
one of these three: (1) Women in the 
Federal Service, Part Il. 25¢; (2) The 
Outlook for Women in Social Case 
Work in a Medical Setting — Social 
Work Series—Bulletin 234-1. 25¢; (3) 
The Outlook for Women in Dietetics 
Home Economics Occupations Series 
Bulletin 234-1. Price 25¢. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH FILMS: Bus 
iness teachers will be interested jn some 
classroom films produced by the Amer 
ican Bankers Association, The two films 
are Pay to the Order Of (explains the 
purpose of and how to write checks), 
11% minutes, black and white, 16mm, 
and How Banks Serve (explains check 
ing, savings, and loan services of com 
mercial banks), 11 minutes, black and 
16mm. These films are loaned to 
schools free. Ask your local bank or 
call the local banking association 


Career 


white, 





cy At our 


we Corner 


TE staff members who were off to 

Milwaukee and Minneapolis ( see 
last week's “Corner’) for the conven- 
tiéns of the NCTE and the NCSS are 
back at our We're all still a 
little cold from the tempera 
but we're filled to the ends of our 
had anv) with ideas for 
The ad 
dresses and panel discussions at the 
conventions and the chit-chat in corri 
dors and hotel lobbies were inspiring, 
informative, and/or a delight. Compli 
ments about our magazines far out 
numbered the complaints, but both 


comer 
5 below 
tures 
hair 
future use in the magazines 


(if we 


were equally welcome to our “ears-to 
the-ground” staff 

We were told over and over again 
that the buffet suppers at both conven 
than and a 
“high convention.” We 
know they were popular. We had 212 
guests at Milwatfkee and 169 at Min 
Eventually, we hope to have 
Thanksgiving 


tions were “better ever” 


spot of the 


neapolis 
all of ow 
guests somewhere 

In the January 3rd 
Scholastic Teacher we shall publish a 
full report of the two conventions. But 


customers as 


issue of the 


here we wish to congratulate the officers 
and the committees 

President Mark Neville of the NCTE 
arranged an excellent program and his 
convention was 
supert Paul 
Farmer (for the past two years a mem- 
ber of the Practical English Advisory 
Board), we extend our best wishes for 
an equally fine convention next year in 
Cincinnati 

The program at the NCSS meeting 


opening the 
To the new president 


address 


included a varied and provocative list 
of topics, all ably led. President Erling 
Hunt gave a scholarly address at the 
innual banquet. Miss Myrtle Roberts 
of Dallas (a former member of the 
Senior Scholastic and World Week Ad 
visory Board) is the newly elected 
President of the NCSS. Julian Aldrich 
Scholastic Teacher editor) 
First Vice-President. We 
them both. The 1951 
NCSS will be held in 


(a tormer 
was elected 
congratulate 
meeting of the 
Detroit 

Our editors who attended the Min 
neapolis meeting met there our Resi 
dent Representatives for Minnesota, 
Miss Arta Kocken of Minneapolis and 
Mrs. Ursula Emery of St. Cloud—who, 
reports Ed-in-Chief Gould, did a 
“bang-up job at the Scholastic exhibit 
booth.” Wish we had had their help 
at Milwaukee. 


PRESIDENT and PusLISHER 





REMINDER 


If your class subscription is on a semester 
basis, please place your order* 


now for the second semester. 


An early renewal assures you the best 
possible service; enables us to determine 
printing-paper requirements so that we can 
arrange for an adequate supply for 


second -semester subscriptions. 


Please use the order card sent by mail last | 


week to all teacher subscribers, or write . 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES | 
Sh Ream ENS 
ea 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Off the Press 


Notice: Please do not send orders for 
these books, or requests for examination 
copies, to Scholastic Magazines. All cor- 
respondence pertaining to books re- 
viewed here should be sent direct to 
their publishers. 


Year. Mid-Century Edition: 1900-1950 
Year, Inc., 548 Crestline Drive, Los 
Angeles 49, Calif. 256 pp., $6.95. 


“Year” is a young organization which 
has captured contemporary history in 
two previous volumes appearing in 1948 
and 1949. The current effort is its most 
ambitious, for the editors have tapped 
every area of interest for lively and 
meaningful photographs which illus- 
trate the past half-century. 

The chronological treatment unfolds 
in sections on “Pre-War Years: 1900- 
1913,” “First World War: 1914-1919,” 
“Gay Twenties: 1920-29,” “Troubled 
Years: 1930-38,” “World War II: 1939 
1945,” and “Mid-Century: 1946-1950.” 
In each section the range of interest in- 
cludes politics, economics, military 
events, disasters, science, education, 
literature, the theatre, painting, and 
sports. 

People of all ages will enjoy browsing 
through these interesting pagesS The 
volume will be especially useful to 
teachers who find in their classes an 
ever-growing number of secondary 
school students who read only under 
duress. 


The Department of State. A History of 
Its Organization, Procedure, and Per 
sonnel, by Graham H. Stuart. Mac- 
millan, N. Y. 517 pp., $7.50. 


This is a history of the Department 
of State which leaves no secretary un- 
turned, whether it be the virtually un- 
known Robert Smith (1809-1811) or 
Cordell Hull. The ins and outs of de- 
partmental reorganization are gone into 
with enough detail to satisfy readers that 
they are going far beyond the usual his- 
tories of American foreign policy. There 
is in each chapter enough of the histo- 
rical background to keep readers from 
getting lost in the departmental woods 

Occasionally the pages are enlivened 


| by quotes from correspondence such as 
| William H. Seward’s modest self- 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH LITERARY CAVALCADE 


appraisa): “It seems to me that if I am 
absent only three days, this Adminis- 
tration [Lincoln's], the Congress, and 
the District would fall into consterna- 


| tion and despair. I am the only hopeful, 


calm and conciliatory person here.” The 


| author, who has written widely on for- 


* Revision privileges, as usual, if you indicate 


that the order is tentative. 


{ 


eign affairs and entered government 
service from a university campus, ob- 


jectively evaluates the personalities and 


events which have made our foreign 


| policy. ~-Howarp L. Hurwirz 





